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fPU  Resource  Centre  fills  multiple  roles 

Budgetdetails  hidden 


The  person  pictured  here  is  not  Count  Dracula.  Nor  is  it  his 
wife. 

Everybody  bustles 
at  Waterloo  campus 


by  Kathryn  Gill 

It’s  eighty-thirty  a.m.  on  a 
sunny  November  morning  and 
the  Student  Services  ofice  at  the 
Waterloo  campus  is  bustling. 
Secretaries  and  counsellors 
have  arrived  at  their  desks  and 
the  nurse  is  in  her  office.  Al- 
ready students  are  filing  in  for 
everything  from  bandaids  to 
timetables. 

Pierrette  “Pete”  Latimore 
sits  at  the  center  of  activity.  As 
secretary  to  Carl  Hiltz,  manager 
of  academic  support  services, 
she  is  constantly  in  contact  with 
students  and  callers  all  wanting 
information  about  the  popular 
government-sponsored  pro- 
grams offered  in  Waterloo. 

These  courses,  which  take  in 
everything  from  blueprint  read- 
ing to  meat-cutting  to  welding, 
are  available  to  anyone  at  least 
17  who  has  been  out  of  school  and 
unemployed  for  one  year. 

Surveying  the  current  job 
market,  Canada  Employment 
decides  which  skills  are  most  in 
demand,  what  courses  will  be 
taught  and  how  many  students 
will  be  admitted. 

Canada  Employment  buys  a 
certain  number  of  seats  in  each 
program  and  pays  the  fees  and 
small  living  allowance  of  any 
student  who  qualifies  for  gov- 
ernment assistance.  A few  seats 
are  open  to  fee-paying  students 
but  these  are  scarce.  The  Water- 
loo campus  can  accomodate  478 
students,  with  390  openings  for 
Canada  Employment  students 
and  only  88  for  those  who  pay 
their  own  fees.  No  fee-paying 
student  can  buy  his  way  into  a 
seat  “owned”  by  Canada  Em- 
ployment. 

Any  student  choosing  to  enroll 
in  a govenment-sponsored  pro- 
gram first  must  under  go  a 
barrage  of  tests  to  determine  his 
qualifications  for  the  selected 
field  of  study.  If  no  academic 
upgrading  is  required  the  stu- 


dent moves  directly  into  his 
course  as  soon  as  a seat  becomes 
available. 

According  to  Pete,  many  stu- 
dents who  do  enroll  in  academic 
upgrading  discover  “this  isn’t  so 
difficult,  after  all”  and  decide  to 
continue  their  academic  studies 
in  preparation  for  more  de- 
manding skills  and’  better  pay- 
ing jobs. 

The  changing  labor  market 
combined  with  budgets  cuts  has 
meant  the  demise  of  several 
courses  like  environmental  hor- 
ticulture and  dining  room  and 
lounge  service. 

But  one  program  which  con- 
tinues to  fluorish  is  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  open  to  all 
government  sponsored  immi- 
grants who  intend  to  find  jobs  in 
Canada.  Currently  registered  in 
the  program  are  students  from 
as  far  away  as  South  East  Asia, 
Poland  and  Central  America. 
For  24  weeks  they  will  learn  to 
speak,  read,  write,  and  com- 
prehend English  language  and 
will  be  exposed  to  the  Canadian 
culture  in  the  process. 

Because  none  of  the  courses  at 
the  Waterloo  campus  is  longer 
than  one  year’s  duration  — some 
are  a short  as  eight  weeks  — the 
student  population  is  in  a con- 
stant state  of  flux. 

Ranging  in  age  from  seven- 
teen to  seventy,  Waterloo’s  stu- 
dents come  frome  a rich  diver- 
sity of  social  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. Married  women  and 
single  parents  re-entering  three 
workforce,  tradesmen  wishing 
to  upgrade  their  skills,  universi- 
ty graduates  pursuing  pratical 
job-related  skills  or  immigrants 
in  search  of  a better  future  — 
they  are  the  students  who  fill  the 
cafeteria  and  flock  through  the 
halls  of  the  Waterloo  campus 
As  part  of  a series  on  the 
Waterloo  campus,  in  the  weeks 
ahead  Spoke  will  examine  this 
vital  segment  of  Conestoga’s 
student  population. 


Despite  hard  economic 
times,  the  Learning  Resource 
Centre  has  managed  to  work 
within  budget  restrictions. 

Carl  Hiltz,  Manager  of  the 
Learning  Resource  Centre  for 
the  Doon  and  Waterloo  cam- 
puses, said  that  the  budget  is 
adequate,  especially  in  these 
times  of  restraint.  “We  spend 
as  wisely  as  we  can  for  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  avail- 
able.” 

“The  library  staff  works 
well  within  the  defined  limits 
of  the  budget,”  said  Jack 
Williams,  Director  of  Finance 
for  Conestoga  College. 

Buying  power  for  the  re- 
source centre  is  divided  into 
two  areas.  Eighty  per  cent  is 
spent  on  print  material,  such 
as  books,  and  20%  on  non-print 
material,  such  as  films  and 
tapes.  By  increasing  the  total 
budget  on  a yearly  basis,  Hiltz 
hopes  to  add  to  the  non-print 
area  by  10%  a year.  . 

Hiltz  refused  to  give  specific 
figures,  stating  that  he  was  not 
authorized  to  provide  them  to 
the  student  body.  He  also 
declined  to  provide  specify: 
figures  on  the  proportion  of  the 
budget  devoted  to  growth  and 
improvement. 

Williams  declined  to  indi- 
cate what  the  defined  limits 
were,  and  how  they  were  de- 
termined. 


Besides  the  budget,  Hiltz 
discussed  a number  of  topics 
with  which  the  resource  centre 
is  concerned. 

Hiltz  explained  the  reason 
behind  calling  the  library  a 
Learning  Resource  Centre. 

“Libraries  have  a connota- 
tion of  being  a despository  for 
books.  We  tried  to  dispel  that 
image.  There  is  a lot  of 
learning  going  on  where  the 
resources  are.  Conestoga  Col- 
lege is  a centre  for  learning.  A 
Learning  Resource  Centre  fits 
into  that  image,”  said  Hiltz. 

A current  problem  in  the 
resource  centre  is  the  testing 
area.  It  uses  up  10%  of  the 
centre  and  does  not  blend  in 
with  the  library  setting. 

The  testing  area  is  a good 
service,  as  it  allows  students 
to  do  rewrites  and  to  test  in  a 
random  matter  as  opposed  to 
the  traditional  classroom  set- 
ting. However,  it  would  be  of 
more  benefit  in  a quieter  place 
where  there  is  less  traffic. 
Hiltz  said  the  testing  area  is 
now  in  a temporary  location 
and  he  hopes  to  have  it  relo- 
cated in  about  a year. 

There  are  plans  for  expan- 
sion but  space  is  a problem 
throughout  the  whole  college. 

Books  are  often  out  of  date 
even  before  the  resource  cen- 
tre receives  them,  especially 
in  the  electronics  field.  “We 


can’t  afford  to  wait  for  books 
forever,”  said  Hiltz.  An  alter- 
native is  in  online  computer 
terminals,  which  access  the 
holdings  of  other  libraries.  It 
provides  the  status  of  the 
requested  material  and  en- 
ables the  libraries  to  borrow 
from  one  another. 

A consistent  complaint 
among  students  is  the  centre’s 
hours,  Hiltz  explained. 
“Longer  hours  depends  on  the 
staff  and  wages,  and  the 
college  budget  is  tight.  There 
are  higher  priorities  with 
which  to  be  concerned.”  Hiltz 
did  not  discuss  these  priori- 
ties. 

Hiltz  said  that  the  resource 
centre  services  are  not  as 
broad  as  those  of  outside 
libraries.  “We  are  a Commu- 
nity College  library,  and  we 
don’t  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  Kitchener  Public  Library. 
Our  services  are  geared  to  the 
specific  programs  at  the  col- 
lege. We  work  closely  with 
other  libraries,  and  we  have  a 
good  working  relationship 
with  the  University  of  Water- 
loo library,”  stated  Hiltz. 

One  of  the  assets  of  the 
resource  centre  is  the  Library 
Technicians.  Hiltz  said,  “they 
support  the  whole  learning 
process.”  They  are  all  very 
qualified  and  are  anxious  to 
help  with  any  problems- 


Technology  catch-up  takes  top  priority 


Axworthy  attacks  unemployment 


by  Colin  Hunt 

“Work,  jobs  and  skills  are 
going  to  be  the  top  economic 
and  social  priority  of  this 
decade,”  said  Employment 
and  Immigration  Minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy  at  a recent 
economic  conference  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba. 

Axworthy  stated  that  the 
current  recession  has  prevent- 
ed Canadian  industry  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  tech- 
nological innovation.  In  order 
to  prevent  Canada  from  fall- 
ing behind  when  recovery 
begins  Axworthy  outlined  five 
basic  directions  of  national 
employment  policy. 

Immediate  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  workers  whose  jobs 
are  threatened  in  the  form  of 
retraining  in  high-technology 
skills.  Axworthy  commented 
that  much  of  the  rising  un- 
employment is  -due  to  the 
increasing  automation  of  in- 
dustry 

Government  strategy  will  be 
extended  in  the  direction  of 
bridging  the  gap  between 
classroom  and  workplace.  He 
stated  that  the  government 
will  be  devoting  resources 
toward  expanding  internship 
and  work/study  programs. 

Also  under  review  will  be 
the  issues  of  equity  in  the  job 
market,  implementation  of 


programs  to  allow  more  flex- 
ible work  schedules,  and  re- 
view of  the  unemployment 
insurance  system.  In  the  latter 
case  Axworthy  promised  to 
provide  for  those  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  and  to 
examine  demands  for  greater 
U.I.C.  flexibility  in  responding 
to  differing  lifestyles  of  recipi- 
ents. 

On  the  question  of  specific 
job  requirements  Axworthy 
said  that  industry  was  chroni- 
cally short  of  skilled  electri- 


cal, mechanical,  and  com- 
puter technicians,  tool-and-die 
makers,  and  qualified  ma- 
chinists. 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  that 
the  federal  government  could 
not  solve  these  problems 
alone;  a much  greater  consen- 
sus is  needed  from  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  He  viewed  the 
federal  government  in  a role 
of  forming  relationships  be- 
tween business  and  labor 
rather  than  dictating  solu- 
tions. 


Yes,  Virginia,  there  is 
a Stratford  Campus 


Did  you  know  that  Cones- 
toga College  has  a Stratford 
campus? 

It  may  be  small  and  slightly 
remote,  but  it  serves  the  needs 
of  many  older  students  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
day  classes. 

The  School  of  Nursing  occu- 
pies much  of  the  classroom 
space  by  day,  but  night  classes 
in  everything  from  macrame 
to  machine  tool  operation  run 
throughout  the  year. 

At  the  Stratford  campus, 
you  can  learn  how  to  upholster 
a chair,  run  a lathe,  knit  an 
afghan,  or  speak  a language. 

Continuing  education  isn’t 


just  finishing  high  school 
where  you  left  off,  but  learning 
new  skills  which  might  get  you 
a raise,  job  upgrading,  or  even 
off  the  unemployment  line. 
With  that  in  mind,  the  campus 
offers  classes  in  carpentry, 
home  support  assistance, 
motor  vehicle  mechanics, 
welding,  personnel,  and  indus- 
trial engineering. 

The  office  skills  are  well 
represented  too.  with  classes 
in  typing,  bookkeeping,  and 
machine  transcription. 

And  if  you  get  bored  w'ith 
that,  you  can  always  duck  out 
and  catch  an  act  or  two  of  “As 
You  Like  It.” 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


After  reading  the  second  part  of 
the  article  concerning  punk  rock 
and  its  history,  I was  appalled, 
to  say  the  least.  Where  does 
Dave  DuCharme  get  his  infor- 
mation? Never  have  I read  such 
garbage.  Never  have  any  bands 
of  this  type  had  any  kind  of 
success  beyond  a small  cult 
following.  Their  fans  were  more 
concerned  about  being  fashion- 
able than  anything  else.  Most  of 
these  people  had  nothing  to  rebel 
against  except  their  middle- 
class  lifestyle  and  boredom. 
This  is  hardly  the  same  as  what 
Malcolm  McLaren  had  in  mind. 
He  only  wanted  to  make  lots  of 
money  off  the  youth  of  England. 
The  “music”  the  Sex  Pistols  et 
al  “created”  already  had  defini- 
tive anthems  by  groups  such  as 
The  Who,  The  Rolling  Stones  and 
the  Kinks.  The  Punk  bands  of 
England  during  1976-78  were  not 
revolutionary  in  any  regard  to 
lyrical  themes,  songwriting  abil- 
ity or  the  ability  to  play  their 
instruments.  Surely  Mr.  Du- 
Charme has  heard  of  songs  as 


‘My  Generation”  (The  Who),  or 
(I  can’t  get  no  Satisfaction) 
(Rolling  Stones).  Where  does  he 
get  his  statistics?  My  only  guess 
is  that  he  made  them  up  in  his 
head.  Never  have  any  of  the 
Punk  groups  sold  many  records 
outside  their  native  country.  Nor 
have  any  obtained  any  ‘stardom’ 
of  any  size  and  were  only 
noteworthy  because  of  their  be- 
haviour, dress  and  lack  of  re- 
spect for  their  audience.  If  Dave 
were  interested,  I could  show 
him  some  good  books  and  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  that  are 
accurate  and  informative.  As 
editor  you  are  only  insulting 
your  readers  by  publishing  such 
trash.  The  people  who  read  your 
paper  are  not  as  gullible  as  Mr. 
DuCharme  would  have  it. 

Steve  Sobczuk  BRT 
I would  hardly  classify  the  20 
thousand  plus  who  attended 
the  Clash  at  this  year’s  CNE 
Grandstand  as  “a  small  cult 
following.” 

Dave  DuCharme 


Baby  bonus 
goes  the 

Robin  Hood  route 

by  Pam  McKay 

In  the  1940’s  Liberal  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Canadian 
welfare  system. 

Since  then,  every  Canadian  mother  has  been 
receiving  a monthly  family  allowance  cheque  or 
‘baby  bonus.’ 

Presently,  the  benefit  pays  out  $26.91  per  child 
under  18  to  3.6  million  Canadian  families. 

Before  the  latest  mini-budget,  Finance  Minister 
Marc  Lalonde  went  on  a “fat  trimming 
expedition”  and  threatened  the  ($2.3  billion  in 
1982-83  tax  year)  baby  bonus,  but  Health  Minister 
Monique  Begin  and  other  party  members  came  to 
it’s  rescue. 

Recently  Lalonde  aired  his  views  on  a more 
‘sparing’  use  of  public  funds,  and  the  possibility 
of  sparing  the  rich  of  the  monthly  bonus  cheque 
after  1982. 

Apparently  the  Finance  Minister  has  no  definite 
plans,  but  “freezing  up”  part  of  the  family 
allowance  could  save  $1  billion,  and  it  could  be 
distributed  to  the  needy  through  the  tax  system. 

Now,  people  are  complaining;  they  are 
complaining  that  the  country  will  be  divided  into 
rich  and  poor  classes,  they  are  complaining  that 
the  system  is  not  equitable  enough,  and  of  course, 
the  feminists  are  complaining  that  “the  baby 
bonus  is  their  only  recognition  of  their 
contribution  to  society  as  mothers”. 

Big  deal,  let  them  complain.  The  ‘poor’  will  be 
getting  more  money  for  family  allowance  and 
better  tax  credits.  The  ‘rich’  surely  won’t  miss  a j 
measly  $26.91  a month,  and  the  feminists  will 
always  complain.  j 

How  can  that  system  be  made  any  more 
equitable?  It  is  targeting  the  money  where  it’s 
needed  the  most. 

V- 


TORCH  -SCORPION 


The  Torch  and  Scorpion  Speak  is  a regular  feature  of 
Spoke.  With  the  firm  conviction  that  controversy  is  the 
elixir  of  action  and  interest, Scorp  and  Torch  give  double- 
barrel  treatment  to  contemporary  issues. 


speak 


Ah,  isn’t  life  simply  grand?  Particularly  for  a 
student.  The  biggest  worry  of  the  day  is,  “Will  I 
be  able  to  get  a chair  at  lunchtime  in  our  fine  but 
overcrowded  cafeteria?” 

Other  than  that,  inside  the  bubble  of  higher 
learning  we  need  to  harbor  few  other  serious 
thoughts.  Or  do  we? 

While  you  are  glancing  out  of  your  favorite 
classroom  window  as  your  teacher  drones  on  and 
on,  there  are  a lot  of  things  going  on  in  that  big 
outside  world  that  will  affect  your  future. 

The  depressed  economic  atmosphere  presently 
gathering  momentum  will  affect  your  student 
loan,  when  it  comes  due.  And  it  will  come  due. 
You  do  have  to  pay  it  off.  The  costs  incurred  for 
personal  luxuries  and  travel  are  on  the  upswing 
while  job  availability  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce. 

Its  a nice  world,  inside  the  realm  of  education. 
Everything  is  very  cosy,  rosy,  and  productive. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  outside  the  social  conditions 
crumble,  political  corruption  dominates  and 
continues  to  spread  its  fingers  out  just  far  enough 
to  poke  a hole  in  the  fabric  of  our  college  bubble. 

Instead  of  just  accepting  the  events  with  a 
mere  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  pretend  that 
things  will  get  better  when  the  diploma  is 
attained,  it’s  time  now  to  be  informed  - aware  of 
how  the  outside  world  will  manipulate  and 
change  the  sleeping  students’  minds. 

The  purpose  of  this  ongoing  series  will  be  to 
present  the  issues,  that  affect  you  - now  and  in 
the  future.  There  will  be  no  solutions,  just 
comment.  Your  feedback  is  crucial.  Silence  will 
be  considered  agreement. 

Education  is  not  only  available  from  textbooks 
or  lectures,  it’s  all  around  us. 

So  be  uncomfortable,  be  mad. ..it’s  time  to 
learn. 


What?  Me  Worry? 

Yes,  life  is  particularly  grand.  Right  now,  the 
government  is  sending  me  to  school.  When  I’m 
finished,  my  program  will  place  me  in  a job.  And 
by  the  time  Lhave  to  pay  back  my  OSAP  loan, 
interest  rates  will  probably  have  gone  down. 

The  nuclear  arms  race?  Yes,  it’s  scary,  but 
someone  will  do  something  about  that  - someone 
is  always  doing  something  about  those  things. 

Discrimination?  I’ve  never  seen  it.  I’ve  never 
been  paid  less  for  doing  the  same  job  as  the  man 
next  to  me.  I have  never  been  a victim  of  sexual 
harrassment. 

• • • 

Violence?  Where?  I’ve  never  been  raped  - my 
neighborhood  has  lots  of  bright  street  lights  and 
besides,  those  women  were  probably  asking  for  it 
anyway. 

Inflation?  Yeah,  I guess  that  is  a problem,  but 
what  can  I do  about  it?  Learn  to  live  with  fewer 
new  pairs  of  jeans,  or  less  frequent  movies,  I 
suppose.  I never  wanted  to  own  my  own  home 
anyway.  It’s  just  a lot  of  trouble. 

Corrupt  politicians?  Well,  I didn’t  vote  them  in. 
In  fact,  I didn’t  vote  at  all.  I think  if  you’re  dumb 
enough  to  vote  for  a bum,  you  deserve  whatever 
you  get. 

• • • 

And  what  are  all  these  world  issues  you  keep 
whining  about?  If  people  are  starving  in  Calcutta, 
why  don’t  they  just  cash  in  their  family 
allowance  cheques  and  buy  a Big  Mac?  It’s  not 
great  food,  but  it  will  keep  hunger  at  bay. 

Seriously,  I know  there  are  problems,  there 
always  are.  And  as  soon  as  I finish  my  education, 
I’ll  think  about  them  and  perhaps  even  come  up 
with  a few  answers.  I’ll  let  you  know  when  I do. 


— « 

LETTER  TO 
- THE  EDITOR 

Jana  McNaught,  where  have 
you  been?  Surely  not  perusing 
the  college  bulletin  boards,  not 
listening  to  CXLR,  nor  even 
reading  Spoke,  for  then  you 
would  have  noticed  that  Oc- 
tober and  November’s  activi- 
ties included  more  than  just 
three  new  wave?  pubs,  and  a 
Queen-for-a-Day  contest. 

Of  the  three  pubs  during  the 
last  two  months  (Belinda 
Metz,  Blue  Peter,  The  Kings) 
plus  a Country  Pub  Crawl, 
only  Blue  Peter  can  be  clas- 
sified as  new  wave.  Of  course 
this  could  depend  on  one’s 
perspective  of  music  - an  avid 
Willie  Nelson  fan  may  possibly 
consider  The  Kings  new 
wave. 

Although  beer-drinking  is 
the  main  event  for  many, 
Oktoberfest,  believe  it  or  not  is 
a cultural  activity.  It’s  a time 
when  Kitchener-Waterloo  cel- 
ebrates its  German  ancestry 
and  immerses  itself  into  the 
German  culture.  Considering 
over  1200  Oktoberfest  tickets 
were  sold  from  the  Doon 
Campus,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  there  is  a fair  bit  of 
interest  in  this  type  of  enter- 
tainment. 

That  brings  us  to  the  Queen- 
for-a-Day  contest.  Six  contes- 
tants and  a cafeteria  jam- 
packed  full  of  people  enjoying 
20  minutes  of  outrageous  fun, 
while  not  particularly  cultur- 
al, did  provide  an  entertaining 
interlude  between  classes. 

Box  seat  tickets  for  George 
Carlin  at  the  Centre  in  the 

Square  ten  days  ago,  were 
available  to  students  for  a 

special  reduced  rate.  Out  of  24 
tickets  we  couldn’t  even  give 
away  the  last  four. 

Last  November  a trip  to  the 
O’Keefe  Centre  in  Toronto  had 
to  be  cancelled  because  of  lack 
of  interest  - not  one  ticket  was 
bought. 

Eventually  our  free  film 
series  withered  and  died  after 
only  a handful  of  students 
turned  out  week  after  week. 

Guest  lecturers?  We’ve  had 
those  too  but  can  you  imagine 
how  demoralizing  and  frus- 
trating it  would  be  for  a guest 
speaker  to  take  time  out  of 
his/her  busy  schedule  to  lec- 
ture to  a “crowd”  of  three? 

Our  latest  attempt  to  try 
something  new  was  a trip  to 
Mohawk  Raceway  which  at- 
tracted one  student. 

We  do  not  make  money  from 
these  events.  They  are  sold  at 
cost  or  less  than  cost  & 
sometimes  at  no  cost  to  the 
student  at  all. 

Planning  and  organizing  ac- 
tivities involves  a great  deal  of 
time  and  money.  We  want  to 
use  that  time  and  money  to  its 
greatest  advantage.  Those 
students  who  returned  the 
activities  survey  this  summer 
aided  us  in  determining  our 
schedule  of  events  for  most  of 
the  year.  Although  we  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  be 
able  to  offer  something  for 
everyone,  to  satisfy  each  indi- 
vidual taste  in  entertainment, 
it  just  is  not  realistic.  That  is 
not  to  say  we  will  not  try  to 
improve,  or  that  we  have  all 
the  answers. 

So,  Jana  McNaught,  please 
come  out  from  where  you’ve 
been  hiding.  Good  journalism 
requires  getting  all  the  facts. 

Janelle  Zettel 

Doon  Student  Association 

Activities  Co-ordinator 
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Still  room  for  change 

Disabled  at  Doon  given  much  needed  help 


by  Jana  McNaught 

Last  week  as  I was  rushing 
from  one  office  to  another, 
gathering  material  for  this 
article,  I found  myself  directly 
in  the  path  of  a blind  student 
with  a lead  dog.  Within  sec- 
onds it  became  obvious  that  he 
was  lost  and  disoriented.  So, 
apparently,  was  his  dog  who 
had  walked  him  into  a corner. 

I watched  as  other  students, 
certainly  aware  of  his  prob- 
lem, made  no  move  toward 
him.  They  stood  immobile,  as 
if  thinking,  “He  doesn’t  even 
know  I’m  here.” 

* * * 

A few  years  ago  a female 
student  at  Conestoga  who  was 
confined  to  a wheelchair  had  to 
leave  classes,  make  her  way 
out  to  the  parking  lot,  and 
drive  home  to  use  the 
washroom.  There  were  no 
washroom  facilities  designed 
to  accommodate  a wheelchair 
on  the  Doon  campus. 

* * * 

Since  that  time,  things  have 
changed  at  the  college.  Among 
these  changes  are  washrooms 
specially  equipped  for  the 
handicapped.  Ramps  have 
been  installed,  and  other  phys- 
ical alterations  have  been 
made  to  help  the  student  get 
about. 

Bill  Cleminson,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Counselling  Depart- 
ment, credits  the  Human 
Rights  legislation  of  1980  for 
many  of  the  improvements. 
Bill  Seven,  for  example,  stipu- 
lates that  any  building  to 
which  the  public  has  access  be 
equipped  for  the  disabled. 

While  pleased  with  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  last  five 
years  since  he  came  to  Doon, 
Cleminson  thinks  there  is  still 
a need  for  further  adaptations. 
He  says  he  was  forced  to  do 
some  thinking  when  Rob 
Bender  entered  school  with  his 
lead  dog.  He  pointed  out  the 
writing  surface  at  the  Continu- 
ing Education  window  as  an 
example. 

“It  was  designed  to  be  at 
writing  level.  But  a dog  won’t 
register  it  as  an  obstacle.  It’s 
well  over  his  head  so  he  will  go 
under.  The  blind  person  will 
run  into  it.” 

“For  the  blind  student  who 
must  memorize  his  route  from 
class  to  class,  there  are  many 
obstacles.  A bulletin  board 
which  wasn’t  there  yesterday 
is  now  in  front  of  the  stairs. 
You  can’t  memorize  things 
like  that.  Some  of  the  daily 
problems  the  disabled  face  are 
incredible.  These  people  have 


tremendous  courage.  We  have 
been  very  lucky  - the  disabled 
students  have  all  been  beauti- 
ful. We  learn  from  them, 
because  remember  - they  are 
survivors  or  they  wouldn’t  be 
here.  I try  to  get  the  faculty 
involved  so  they  can  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
problems.” 

Randy  Hutchings  is  presi- 
dent of  the  DSA.  He  is  also 
disabled.  Generally,  he  says, 
he  is  comfortable  with  the 
facilities  at  Conestoga.  To 
Hutchings,  there  are  few  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  overcome 
if  one’s  determination  is 
strong. 


drops  off  its  passengers. 

I g-'ve  myself  10  minutes  to 
get  trom  there  to  the  Journal- 
ism room  - 3B14.  With  the 
blindfold  in  place,  I could  see 
neither  light  nor  form.  An 
assistant  stayed  at  my  elbow 
to  keep  me  from  breaking  my 
neck.  I finally  sat  down  at  my 
desk  14 */•>  minutes  later  - tense 
and  exhausted.  My  assistant 
had  run  interference  for  me; 
removing  stray  chairs,  warn- 
ing me  of  obstacles  in  my 
path;  a blind  person  has  no 
such  assistant.  (When  the 
maintenance  man  puts  out  the 
sign  alerting  passersby  of  a 
slippery,  just-mopped  floor  he 


A student  discovers,  by  experiment,  the  problems  of 
manoeuvring  a wheelchair.  Opening  the  freight  elevator  door  is 
difficult  from  a sitting  position. 


“It’s  all  in  the  way  you  think. 
There  are  many,  many  people 
with  handicaps  much  more 
severe  than  mine,  and  they  are 
doing  incredible  things.  When 
I came  here,  I didn’t  indicate 
on  my  admissions  applications 
that  I was  disabled  - because 
I’m  not.  I decided  to  see  for 
myself  what  life  is  like  for  the 
disabled  student  here  at  Con- 
estoga. 

With  assistance  from  the 
school  nurse,  I was  equipped 
with  a light-tight  blindfold  and 
a wheelchair.  A student  pro- 
vided crutches  and  offered  to 
help  with  the  actual  mechanics 
of  trying  to  get  around. 

I started  my  experiment 
outside  door  two  where  the 
Project  Lift  bus  picks  up  and 


does  the  blind  no  service.  In 
fact,  that  person  is  likely  to 
trip  over  the  sign.) 

The  second  phase  was  the 
wheelchair.  Problems  began 
almost  immediately. 

After  getting  in  the  freight 
elevator  and  successfully  clos- 
ing the  outer  door,  I managed, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  to 
pull  down  the  security  door. 

When  I arrived  at  my  floor, 
however,  I was  stuck.  I could 
not  lift  the  door  high  enough  to 
get  under  it.  Fortunately  I was 
not  alone.  My  assistant  finally 
pushed  the  security  door  up  for 
me.  Then  I got  stuck  again.  I 
opened  and  re-opened  the 
outer  door  nine  times  before  I 
could  line  it  up  flush  with  the 
floor.  I might  still  be  in  that 


Bulk  food  . you  might  get 
more  than  you  bargain  for 


The  recent  influx  of  bulk 
food  in  our  local  grocery  stores 
has  stirred  up  a lot  of  con- 
troversy. People  are  question- 
ing the  hygienic  qualities  of 
this  food.  Is  it  fresh,  sterile  or 
safe  for  consumption?  And  if  it 
is  cheaper  than  pre-packaged 
foods,  is  one  ready  to  pay  the 
price  for  possible  contamina- 
tion? 

John  Stubbs,  Chief  Health 
Inspector  for  the  Waterloo 
Region,  said  that  all  bulk  food 
is  governed  under  the  Food 
Premises  Regulations  Act  set 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
There  are  11  health  ispectors 


who  go  into  the  stores  three  to 
four  times  a year  to  do  inspec- 
tions. Periodic  checks  are 
made  if  there  have  been  com- 
plaints of  customers  handling 
or  sampling  the  food  without 
using  the  provided  scoops. 

G.  Dudleigh,  a customer  of 
Zehrs  Markets,  says  he  wor- 
ries about  the  food  being  out  in 
the  open  for  anybody  to  touch. 
“Some  nut  could  come  in,  open 
up  a bin,  and  you  have  the 
Tylenol  case  all  over  again.” 

Mary  Karpienski,  a Hiway 
Market  shopper,  says  she’ll 
take  the  chance  of  potential 
contamination,  because  she 


feels  bulk  food  is  cheaper. 

“Bulk  food  is  controlled  to 
the  degree  that  it  can  be,” 
says  Lorna  Miller,  President 
of  Nutrition  Promotion  Cosul- 
tants  Inc.  “We  as  consumers 
must  take  the  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  we  replace  the  lids 
and  use  the  scoops  that  are 
provided.” 

And  if  consumers  are  not 
prepared  to  fulfill  their  part  of 
the  bargain,  there  are  store 
keepers  watching  over  them. 
Ed  Mender,  a Zehrs  employee, 
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elevator,  angry  and  frustrat- 
ed, and  probably  humiliated,  if 
I had  been  on  my  own. 

The  next  stop  was  the  handi- 
capped washroom.  A person  in 
a wheelchair  will  have  devel- 
oped compensatory  skills 
which  I didn’t  have,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  one  would 
have  to  have  powerful  arms 
and  be  a bit  of  a contortionist 
to  manage  this  one.  After 
about  10  minutes  of  backing 
and  filing,  pushing  and  pulling, 
I left  in  defeat. 

Phase  three  was  crutches. 
Here  again,  I was  new  to  this 
role  and  more  clumsy  than  a 
person  who  had  spent  some 
time  on  the  crutches  would  be. 
And  while  I couldn’t  duplicate 
winter  conditions,  I could  get  a 
fair  idea  of  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  getting  from  point  A 
to  point  B. 

The  protected  parking  I had 
been  told  about  turned  out  to 
be  an  outnn-the-open  space  at 
the  back  of  the  technical  wing, 
which  is  fine  if  you  are  a tech 
student.  If  not,  the  walk  from 
there  to  3B14  for  instance,  can 
be  long  and  exhausting.  If  you 
have  to  park  up  by  the  sports 
complex  it  is  even  longer. 
When  covered  in  ice  and  snow, 
the  path  is  formidable. 

While  few  of  us  can  readily 
understand  the  state  of  being 
permanently,  irrevocably  dis- 
abled, a temporary  disability 
is  a reality  for  each  of  us.  After 
all,  anyone  can  break  a leg. 
What  happens  to  your  career 
when  six  months  of  the  year  is 
spent  on  crutches? 

Bob  Trotter,  a Journalism 
faculty  member,  was  disabled 
for  three  months  with  a broken 
leg.  Trotter  has  few  good 
words  about  his  experiences 
trying  to  get  around  the  col- 
lege. 

“It  was  horrible.  This 
campus  is  awful  for  the  dis- 
abled. The  elevator  is  terrible. 
After  you  get  on,  you  first  have 
to  shut  the  outer  door  - no  easy 
feat  when  you’re  standing  on 
one  leg  with  a crutch  under 
each  arm.  Then  you  have  to  lift 
the  heavy  steel-mesh  security 
door  over  your  head.  Once 
while  trying  to  juggle  all  this,  I 
lost  one  crutch  down  the  eleva- 
tor shaft.  The  power  for  the 
entire  building  had  to  be  shut 
off  before  it  could  be  re- 
trieved.” 

Trotter  also  remembers  his 
struggle  with  the  parking  lot. 

“I  had  to  park  up  on  the  hill 
(where  the  sports  center  now 
stands),  then  make  my  way 
down  over  the  ice  and  snow  on 
crutches.” 

Laura  Walkem  was  on 


crutches  when  she  started 
classes.  She,  too,  had  negative 
comments. 

“When  I came  here,  I re- 
ceived no  counselling  from 
administration.  I didn’t  even 
know  where  the  nurse’s  office 
was,  much  less  where  I could 
park.  I got  four  parking  tickets 
before  the  security  guard  fi- 
nally helped  me.  That’s  also 
when  I learned  about  the  ele- 
vator.” 

She  continues,  “The  hardest 
parts  of  the  whole  thing  were 
the  stairs  and  the  portables.  I 
had  classes  on  the  bottom 
floor,  the  third  floor,  the 
fourth,  and  out  in  the  port- 
ables. Sometimes,  I couldn’t 
even  get  to  class  because  the 
walks  were  so  slippery/’ 

Walkem’s  problems  oc- 
curred just  last  January,  Trot- 
ter’s almost  10  years  ago. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  many 
changes  have  been  made  since 
Trotter  watched  his  crutch  sail 
down  the  elevator  shaft,  Con- 
estoga College  still  is  not 
ideally,  and  often  not  even 
adequately  equipped. 

There  are  not  enough  ramps. 
Only  one  ramp,  at  the  rear  of 
the  technical  wing,  is  suitable 
for  those  who  drive  to  school. 
The  other  is  at  door  two  and  is 
used  by  Project  Lift  passen- 
gers. 

There  is  no  covered  parking. 
A person  who  must  manoeuvre 
himself  out  of  his  car  and  into 
a wheel  chair  can  get  cold  and 
wet  before  he  gets  into  the 
building. 

The  washrooms  are  difficult 
to  cope  with.  Once  you  do  get 
into  the  stall,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lock  the  door. 
The  handicapped  have  a need 
for  privacy  like  the  rest  of  us. 
The  hook,  designed  to  hold  a 
bag  or  purse,  is  almost  too 
high  for  a person  in  a wheel- 
chair. 

The  drinking  fountain  in 
front  of  the  graphics  room  is 
accessible.  The  others  are  not. 
In  order  to  get  a drink  from  the 
fountain  at  door  three  one 
would  have  to  get  out  of  the 
chair,  or  at  least  be  able  to  lift 
himself  from  a sitting  position 
long  enough  to  kick  the  wheel- 
chair out  of  the  way  so  he  could 
get  close  enough  to  the  stream 
of  water.  Meanwhile,  that  per- 
son has  to  hold  the  knob  in  the 
“on”  position. 

The  elevator,  the  only  meth- 
od by  which  the  disabled  can 
get  from  one  level  to  the  next, 
is  the  same  freight  elevator 
Bob  Trotter  struggled  with  a 
decade  ago.  It  is  clearly 

See  Page  6. 
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Monica  Mroz/Spoke 
Chocolate  bars  and  kids  go  together  - naturally. 
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says  they  try  to  catch  people 
putting  their  hands  into  the 
food.  “We  strongly  encourage 
the  use  of  scoops,”  said 
Mender.  This  is  reinforced  by 
signs  throughout  the  bulk  food 
section  which  politely  say, 
“Scoop  and  Save.” 

Bulk  food  sections  offer  a 
variety  of  temptations.  Jelly 
beans,  cookies,  and  chocolate 
are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  dried  fruit,  jams  and 
peanut  butter  all  look  so  un- 
avoidable. Even  the  baking 
supplies,  raisins,  nuts  and 
spices  have  a special  attrac- 
tion to  customers. 

Customer  reaction  to  bulk 
food  has  been  excellent,  ac- 
cording to  Jim  Gehel,  the  Bulk 
Food  Specialist  for  Zehrs  Mar- 
kets. Gehel  said  that  there 
have  been  only  a couple  of 
complaints,  and  99.9%  of  the 
people  are  happy.  “Bulk  food 
is  designed  to  save  the  cus- 
tomers’ money,”  said  Gehel. 


One  can  save  a few  dollars 
on  a total  grocery  purchase, 
but  the  same  items,  pre-pack- 
aged and  safe,  are  only  two 
aisles  away.  One  may  have 
just  bought  a few  days  of  sick- 
ness. 

One  shopper,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  identified,  said  she 
can’t  be  sure  where  the  pack- 
aged goods  have  been,  either. 
“They  could  have  been  tam- 
pered with  at  the  factory.” 
The  same  shopper,  who  was 
scooping  up  several  bags  of 
brown  sugar,  said,  “this  is  like 
pure  gold.  I haven’t  seen  sugar 
at  $.27  a pound  for  ages.” 
Several  shoppers  comment- 
ed that  they  pick  from  the 
bottom.  Ingrid  Schust  said,  “I 
worry  about  people  who  have 
colds  who  are  handling  the 
food.  As  you  can  see,  I’m 
digging  from  the  bottom.” 
What  is  the  real  attraction  to 
bulk  food?  People  are  aware 
that  it  may  not  be  fresh,  yet 
they  still  buy  it. 


Judy  Arnold,  a Zehrs  cus- 
tomer, said  she  can  buy  as 
much  as  she  needs,  and  is  not 
restricted  in  qualtity  as  with 
the  pre-packaged  items. 

Perhaps  bulk  food  is  a swing 
back  to  the  Doon  Pioneer 
Village  days.  But  our  ances- 
tors did  not  have  a choice  of 
pre-packaged  goods.  If  we  like 
the  alternatives  that  bulk  food 
has  to  offer,  then  we  must  take 
a chance  and  pay  the  price. 


Ads  jabbed 
for  slighting 
women 

‘Killing  us  Softly’  is  the 
name  of  a film  which  deals 
with  the  image  of  women 
projected  in  advertising.  The 
film  put  out  by  Cambridge 
Documentary  Films  in  1981 
had  its  most  recent  showing  at 
the  Kitchener  Public  Library 
on  November  2. 

The  main  focus  of  the  28 
minute,  color  film  is  the  nega- 
tive image  of  women  perpe- 
trated by  the  psychological 
and  sexual  themes  in  most  ad 
campaigns. 

The  narrator  of  the  film 
begins  with  the  statement, 
“...advertising  is  the  most 
powerful  socializing  force  in 
our  culture...  it’s  inescapable 
like  pollution.” 

The  narrator  gives  statistics 
to  show  the  bombardment  of 
advertising  in  all  the  mediums 
and  says,  “...by  the  time  you 
are  60  years  old,  you  have  seen 
50  million  ads,  two  to  five  year 
olds  see  30  hours  of  T.V.  a 
week  on  average,  therefore 
they  have  seen  350,000  televi- 
sion commercials  by  the  time 
they  graduate  from  high 
school.” 

The  film  states  that  adver- 
tising is  a 40  billion  dollar  a 
year  industry  and  that  it 
teaches  us  what  normalcy  is, 
shapes  our  attitudes  and  our 
concepts  of  who  we  are. 

The  image  of  women  in 
advertising  is  negative, 
“...women  are  either  projected 
as  sex  symbols,  or  moronic 
housewives  obsessed  with 
cleaning,  but  always  as  the 
inferior  class,”  says  the  narra- 
tor. 

From  this  point  the  film 
details  actual  ads  that  show  a 
negative  image  of  women.  The 
first  concept  is  that  of  beauty, 
and  that  you  can  only  be  loved, 
desired  or  happy  if  you  are 
beautiful.  The  narrator  of  the 
film  says  that,  “...ads  project 
an  image  of  flawless  beauty 
which  isn’t  real,”  the  models 
used  are  virtually  a painted 
creation,  “...not  having  the 
bad  taste  and  poor  judgment  to 
grow  older,  let  alone  have 
pores.” 

A woman’s  face  becomes  a 
mask  to  be  put  on,  kept  on  and 
finally  taken  off  and  her  body 
becomes  an  object,  which  ads 
dismember. 

‘Killing  us  softly,’  presents 
advertisements  that:  encour- 
age competition  between 
women  - for  men,  that  show 
the  worship  of  youth  and  the 
contempt  for  aging. 

Violence  and  sex,  long  at- 
tacked by  anti-rape  and  anti- 
pornography groups,  is  seen 
breeding  in  the  advertise- 
ments. ‘Put  your  gun  into 
something  soft,’  an  ad  for 
leather  gun  holsters  showing  a 
soft  focus  of  a woman  with  the 
holster  on,  is  only  one. 

‘Killing  us  Softly’  is  avail- 
able at  the  Kitchener  Public 
Library. 
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Former  cult  member  warns  of  mind  control 


by  Blake  Reiner 

A former  PSI  cult  member 
who  is  now  involved  with  the 
Council  on  Mind  Abuse 
(COMA),  recently  ap- 
peared at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  to  relate  his 
experiences  and  discuss  the 
dangers  posed  by  cults. 

Ian  Haworth,  who  is  origi- 
nally from  England,  told  an 
attentive  audience  of  about  200 
how  he  was  initially  coerced 
into  cult  membership.  His 
story  is  frightening  and  dem- 
onstrates how  easily  people 
can  be  taken  in. 

'While  shopping  in  downtown 
Toronto,  Haworth  was  ap- 
proached on  the  street  by  an 
attractive  young  lady.  She 
explained  that  she  was  doing  a 
survey  on  community  involve- 
ment in  social  work.  While 
hardly  interested  in  the  topic 
of  discussion,  Haworth  did  like 
talking  with  pretty  girls  and 
he  gave  the  woman  more 
attention  than  he  normally 
would  have.  After  talking  for 
several  minutes,  the  woman 
convinced  Haworth  that  he 
should  attend  a special  meet- 
ing to  find  out  how  he  could 
“give  something  back  to  the 
community.”  The  gathering 
was  actually  set  up  to  choose 
suitable  candidates  for  poten- 
tial cult  recruitment. 

One  major  misconception 
that  people  have  about  cults  is 
that  anyone  can  join.  This  is 
not  true.  Typical  cult  recruits 
usually  meet  all  or  most  of  the 
following  criteria:  from  mid- 
dle to  upper  class  background, 
sixteen  to  thirty-five  years  old, 
of  average  to  above  average 
intelligence,  well  educated,  in- 
tellectually curious  and  very 
idealistic. 

While  at  the  meeting, 
Haworth  lit  up  a cigarette  and 
was  immediately  approached 
by  a young  lady  who  asked  if 
he’d  ever  tried  to  stop  smok- 
ing. He  said  that  he  had.  She 
then  claimed  to  know  of  a 
guaranteed  method  that  took 
only  four  days  and  cost  just 
$225.  This  sounded  reasonable 
to  Haworth  since  he  had  pre- 
viously investigated  the  cost  of 
kicking  the  habit.  The  woman 
gave  him  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting  and  Haworth  at- 
tended. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a 
little  out-of-the-way  motel 
near  the  airport.  Haworth  and 
about  two  dozen  other  people 
were  led  into  a large  room  and 
asked  to  sit  down.  A female 
instructor  appeared.  She  ex- 
plained how  the  session  was 
going  to  be  run.  Since  there 
was  a lot  of  material  to  be 
covered,  questions  would  only 
be  permitted  during  the 
washroom  break.  Also,  every- 
one was  asked  to  change  seats 
during  the  break  and  intro- 
duce him  or  herself  to  those 
sitting  next  to  them. 

The  classes’  attention  was 
drawn  to  a large  multi-colored 
rainbow  painted  on  the  wall.  It 
contained  at  least  forty  dif- 
ferent collors.  Everyone  was 
then  asked  to  close  their  eyes, 
let  their  minds  relax  and 
concentrate.  The  instructor 


tional  sessions  were  held  dur- 
ing the  four  day  period)  every- 
one, including  Haworth, 
headed  for  the  washrooms. 
Haworth  later  learned  what 
happens  when  someone  re- 
mains and  asks  the  obvious 
question,  “What  the  hell  is 
going  on  here.  Isn’t  this  mind 
control?”  That  person  is  re- 
quested to  step  outside  where 
they  are  reimbursed  and  told 
to  leave.  A large  guard  is 
stationed  outside  the  motel 
door  to  dispel  any  notions  that 
person  may  have  about  re- 
turning and  warning  the 
others.  Before  anyone  can 
return,  that  person’s  chair  is 
removed  so  no  one  realizes 
that  someone  has  left.  This  is 
also  why  everyone  is  instruct- 
ed to  switch  seats  at  the  break. 
Anyone  who  leaves  is  not 
missed  by  the  rest  of  the 
group. 

Four  days  later,  Haworth 
had  spent  $1500.  resigned  from 
his  job  and  gone  through  a 
dramatic  personality  change. 
His  friends  and  family  no 
longer  mattered  to  him  and  his 
normal  daily  routine  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  psychological  tech- 
niques of  mind  control  illus- 
trated in  Haworth’s  story  are 
commonly  used  by  many  cults 
to  coerce  and  entrap  individu- 
als into  membership. 

Most  cults,  in  recruiting  new 
members,  have  two  basic 
goals  and  specific  methods  to 
achieve  each  goal. 

First  and  foremost,  they 
want  to  get  you  into  the  cult. 
To  accomplish  this  in  most 
cases,  they  must  first  gain 
some  measure  of  control  over 
your  mind.  Techniques  such 
as  hypnosis  (often  thinly  dis- 
guised as  meditation)  and 
metacommunication  (subli- 
minal suggestion)  are  used  to 
erase  previous  beliefs  and 
values.  This  void  is  then  filled 
with  confusing  cult  doctrine 
which  encourages  the  rejec- 
tion of  legic  and  creates  blind 
acceptance  of  cult  views. 

Once  you’re  a member,  the 
cult’s  major  objective  is  keep- 
ing you  in  the  group.  One 
effective  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  increasing  your  depen- 
dence on  other  members  of  the 
cult  and  its  leader.  This  is 
done  by  removing  a person’s 
individuality  using  various 
methods.  Demanding  confor- 
mity to  a cult’s  dress  code, 
removing  the  chance  for  pri- 
vate contemplation,  destroy- 
ing personal  egos  through  the 
sharing  of  innermost  secrets, 
suppressing  doubt  and  resis- 
tance to  new  ideas  and  “burn- 
ing bridges  to  the  past” 
through  the  donation  of  assets, 
all  increase  dependence  on  the 
cult. 

Creating  a sense  of  belong- 
ing is  another  way  of  retaining 
members.  Arranging  cult 
marriages  and  families,  and 
love  bombing  (hugging,  kiss- 
ing, touching  and  flattery)  are 
ways  to  achieve  this. 

Cults  also  rely  on  techniques 
that  will  allow  them  to  control 
you  more  easily.  Sleep  depri- 
vation, controlled  approval 
(alternately  rewarding  and 
punishing  similar  actions)  and 


hPPan  to  slowly  recite,  start-  punishing  similar  actions)  ana 
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ending  in  a low  baritone,  the  cause  disorientation,  confu- 
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after  and  how  do  they 
operate? 

Most  cults  seek  to  acquire 
two  things  - money  and  power. 
They  obtain  funds  through 
deception  for  the  personal 
gain  of  its  leader.  He  or  she  is 
usually  charismatic,  messian- 
ic, dogmatic  and  demands 
total  devotion.  Jim  Jones  of 
the  Peoples’  Temple  (Jones- 
town, Guyana)  was  a cult 
leader  with  these  characteris- 
tics. 

There  are  two  different  clas- 
sifications of  cults  - therapeu- 
tic and  youth. 

Therapeutic  cults  are  usual- 
ly made  up  of  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  25.  The  Unifi- 
cation Church  or  Moonies  are 
a therapeutic  cult. 

Youth  cults  recruit  younger 
members  and  often  live  in 
communes. 

Cults  often  teach  fear, 
hatred  and  rejection  of  society 
while  claiming  to  promote 
passiveness  and  world  peace. 
They  have  simple  black-and- 
white  solutions  to  very  com- 
plex problems. 

Cults  destroy  former  rela- 
tionships with  family  and 
friends,  allow  no  development 
of  the  individual,  usually  de- 
mand full-time  life-time  com- 
mitment and  perform  no  real 
service  to  society. 

Most  cults  have  more  than 
one  name.  Going  under  dif- 


ferent names  facilitates  the 
recruiting  of  persons  who 
might  not  otherwise  join  a 
particular  cult.  The  Church  of 
Scientology,  for  example,  is  a 
world  wide  cult  that  has  over  a 
hundred  different 
names.  Once  you’re  in  a cult, 
how  do  you  escape? 

In  Ian  Haworth’s  case,  he 
had  been  in  the  cult  for  two 
and  a half  weeks  when  friends 
showed  him  a newspaper  ar- 
ticle that  exposed  the  work 
being  done  by  PSI  (Persons 
Searching  Inward). 

Haworth  immediately  began 
a “deprogramming”  or  with- 
drawal period.  Deprogram- 
ming consisted  of  dealing  with 
the  corrupt  nature  of  the  cult, 
disproving  the  philosophy  of 
the  cult  and  examining  the 
intricate  psychological  meth- 
ods of  mind  control.  Eleven 
very  difficult  months  later, 
Ian  Haworth  was  back  to  nor- 
mal. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
decided  to  form  COMA.  A 
non-profit  organization  made 
up  of  concerned  citizens, 
members  of  the  media  and  the 
medical,  political  and  legal 
professions,  “COMA  aims, 
through  education,  to  offset 
the  increasing  menace  posed 
by  the  deceptive  recruitment 
and  indoctrination  techniques 
employed  by  the  cults.” 

COMA  receives  50  to  80  calls 


a week,  most  from  mothers 
who  are  concerned  about  the 
changes  they’ve  noticed  in 
their  sons  or  daughters.  Young 
people  who  have  been  exposed 
to  cults  often  act  childish  for 
their  age;  many  look  younger; 
some  exhibit  suicidal  and  psy- 
chotic behaviour  and  there  are 
those  that  cease  physical  de- 
velopment. In  these  rare 
cases,  the  facial  hair  of  young 
men  suddenly  stops  growing 
and  young  girls  no  longer 
menstruate. 

COMA  aims  to  educate  the 
public  about  cults.  But  can’t 
something  else  be  done  about 
these  predatory  groups? 

Liberal  MPP  and  COMA 
member  John  Sweeney  spear- 
headed a couple  of  years  ago, 
an  attempt  to  have  legislation 
passed  at  Queen’s  Park  that 
would  regulate  cults.  He 
found,  however,  that  any  leg- 
islation directed  at  cults  would 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate religious  groups.  A be- 
liever in  religious  freedom, 
Sweeney  said  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  was  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  dangers 
posed  by  cults.  He  added  that 
cults  “play  on  the  agos”  of 
people,  the  belief  that  “it 
(being  ensnared  by  a cult) 
could  never  happen  to  me.” 

The  most  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  “it  CAN 
happen  to  you.” 


Mature  students  stand  out 


by  Janet  Kraft 

Amid  the  sea  of  freshly 
scrubbed  faces  of  high  school 
graduates  found  at  Conestoga 
College,  stand  out  a different 
breed,  a little  older,  maybe  a 
little  wiser  but  committed  to 
getting  a good  education  like 
everyone  else. 

Bill  Cleminson,  Co-ordinator 
of  Counselling,  approximates 
that  25  percent  of  the  new 
students  are  mature  students 
(students  out  of  school  at  least 
a year).  Joan  Magazine,  a 
counsellor,  adds  that  in  the 
nursing  program,  possibly  40 
per  cent  are  mature  students. 


In  response  to  the  growing 
number  of  mature  students 
coming  into  the  college,  Cle- 
minson  and  Magazine, 
planned  an  orientation  get 
together  last  fall.  The  get 
together  was  broken  down  into 
program  divisions  and  Maga- 
zine says  that  20  to  30  students 
showed  up  at  each  one. 

This  fall  the  orientation  was 
held  again,  and  the  nursing 
program  was  added.  “Many  of 
the  students  wanted  to  check 
back  with  each  other  in  mid- 
October,”  says  Magazine. 

On  November  1,  the  Mature 
Students  group  met  with  a less 
than  satisfactory  showing. 


Magazine  feels  the  reason  is 
that  the  students  are  fitting  in 
and  the  need  is  not  there 
anymore.  The  time  factor  is 
also  important. 

The  purpose  for  the  get- 
togethers  was  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  mature 
students  and  help  them  adjust 
back  into  school  life. 

Even  though  the  group  will 
not  be  meeting  anymore  this 
year,  next  fall  a new  orienta- 
tion get-together  is  scheduled. 

“It  is  a really  positive 
thing,”  says  Magazine,  “they 
are  a unique  group  with 
unique  skills  and  experiences 
to  offer  us.” 
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names  of  all  the  colors  in  the 
rainbow.  This  continued  for 
four  hours  until  the  break. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the 
initial  session  (fifteen  addi- 


sion  and  mental  fatigue  which 
leave  a person  in  a constant 
state  of  vulnerability. 

But  what  about  the  cults 
themselves.  What  are  thev 


The  Bear  Bite. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
quartered  lime  over  ice. 

Throw  in  1 1 2 ounces  of 
Yukon  Jack,  top  it  up  with 
cola  and  you'll  have  trapped  {■ 
the  Bear  Bite.  Inspired  in  the 
wild,  midst  the  damnably 
cold,  this,  the  black  sheep 
of  Canadian  liquors,  is 
Yukon  Jack. 

, Mikon  S 

ft  Jack  ~ 

' The  Black  Sheep  of  Canadian  Liquors. 
Concocted  with  fine  Canadian  Whisky. 


For  more  Yukon  Jack  recipes  write:  MORE  YUKON  JACK  RECIPES,  Box  2710,  Postal  Station  -U."  Toronto.  Ontario  M8Z  5P1 
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relieves  burdens  c 


Rape  Kit 

Rape,  by  definition  is  the 
crime  of  forcing  a female  to 
submit  to  sexual  intercourse, 
by  experience  it  is  the  most 
devastating,  degrading  and 
disgusting  crime  possible 
against  women. 

The  crime  of  rape,  in  the 
past,  was  only  compounded  by 


VISION 

SCREENING 

CLINIC 

Nov.  24th,  29th 
and  Dec.  1st 

Appointments  made 
at  Health 
Services  Office 


the  inadequacies  of  the  police, 
the  berating  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  indifference  of  the  medical 
profession.  Now,  changes  have 
taken  place  in  all  these  areas, 
changes  for  the  better. 

One  change  is  the  Rape 
Evidence  Kit,  introduced  in 
the  fall  of  1981,  by  the  Provin- 


marked,  “This  is  Not  a Pas- 
senger Elevator.  No  persons 
other  than  the  operator  and 
freight  handlers  are  permitted 
to  ride  on  this  elevator.  It  is 
also  dangerous.  Not  long  ago  a 
student  broke  his  hand  in  the 
door. 

The  end  of  the  Year  of  the 
Disabled  does  not  mark  the 
end  of  the  need  for  public 
awareness  and  action.  In  order 
for  out  society  to  be  truly 
integrated,  equal  opportunity 
must  be  the  first  priority. 
Conestoga  College  has  taken 
the  first  step.  There  are  many 
more  ahead. 


cial  Secretariat  for  Justice,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Centre  of 
Forensic  Sciences,  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  the  Nia- 
gara Committee  against  Rape 
and  Sexual  Assault. 

This  kit  is  available  at  all 
hospitals  on  a 24  hour  basis. 

The  kit  was  introduced  to 
counteract  the  inconsistencies 
occurring  in  the  hospital  ex- 
aminations of  rape  victims. 

Shelley  Morgan,  a communi- 
ty relations  worker  for  the 
Waterloo  Regional  Police 
Force,  says  “...some  hospitals 
would  forget  to  do  fingernail 
scrapings  and  this  would  pos- 
sibly be  the  evidence  needed  to 
convict  someone.” 

The  kit  contains  detailed 
instructions  for  all  tests  to  be 
completed.  Some  of  these  are 
fingernail  scrapings,  saliva 
samples  and  the  assessing  of 
any  obvious  physical  damage, 
bruises,  lacerations  and  frac- 
tures. . . 

The  second  half  of  the  kit  is 
at  the  police  department  and  it 
outlines  the  procedures  that 
must  be  followed. 

The  Rape  Evidence  Kit,  an- 
other step  in  attempting  to 
relieve  the  burdens  of  the 
victims  of  rape. 


Disabled 


Roughing  it 
in  the  city 

Laundromat  logic 


by  Bev  McBride. 

How  often  do  you  visit  your  around-the-corner 
wilderness  retreat?  Once  a week?  Twice  a 
month?  I am  writing  specifically  of  your 
laundromat,  that  celebrated  sancturary. 

I’m  sure  all  the  people  I see  in  my  laundromat 
are  not  there  by  circumstance.  I’m  convinced 
they  all  don’t  have  to  be  there.  It  is  more  than 
dirtv  clothes  that  inspires  them  to  sit  for  hours 
with  the  ceaseless  drone  of  washers  and  dryers, 
the  aroma  of  Cling-free  and  cigarettes,  and  the 
screeching  of  children. 

I once  watched  a man  wash  his  clothes,  dry 
them,  put  them  back  in  the  washer,  dry  them, 
wash  them,  dry  them,  wash  them  and  dry  them 
for  three  hours.  Between  hopping  from  washer 
to  dryer,  he  was  reading  a book.  That  s all,  just 
reading  He  found  excuses  to  remain  in  the 
laundromat.  To  me,  the  attraction  is  no  mys- 

teGoing  to  the  laundromat  is  a great  and 
guilt-free  way  to  escape  a pestering  housemate 
or  a neighbor  who  came  for  tea  one  week.  What 
could  be  more  noble  a pursuit  than  washing 
clothes?  It  is  the  symbolic  purging  of  all  the 
week’s  grime,  corruption  and  filth. 

Like  a wilderness  excursion,  laundering 
cleanses  the  soul  of  worries  and  blemishes.  It  is 
an  experience  of  divine  perfection  to  be  in  a 
room  where  all  occupants  are  gathered  in  like 
cause  ...  to  clean!  Outside,  the  streets  may  rage 
with  hell-fire,  despair  and  fear  Within  the 
laundromat’s  white  walls,  in  the  bubbly  world  ot 
Tide  and  Downy,  all  is  pure  and  sweet. 

Now,  pause  from  your  busy  day.  Imagine  you 
are  inhaling  lungs  full  of  crisp,  pine-scented 
mountain  air.  Now;  a chestfull  of  anti-static 
scented  dryer  exhaust.  Not  much  difference,  is 
there? 

Compare  the  rumble  of  a clothes  dryer  with  a 
rushing  waterfall.  Both  have  the  game  lulling 
effect.  The  lullabye  of  the  wildlands  and  the 
lullaby  of  laundry  are  magically  similar,  and 
just-washed,  steamy  clothing  and  lush,  green 
moss  in  summer  humidity  are  healthfully, 
healingly  fragrant.  . 

The  resemblances  go  beyond  these  elixirs. 
Wildlife  buffs  will  also  find  ample  quarry  for 
observation  in  a laundromat.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  you  can  watch  your  fellow  man 
perform  a defined  social  ritual.  It  is  not  much 
different  than  witnessing  the  spring  mating  rites 
of  moose,  squirrels  creating  their  annual  food 
cache,  or  dragonflies  flitting  tandem  o’er  the 
marshes 

The  variety  of  lifeforms  in  the  laundromat  is 
as  diverse  as  any  wildwood  scenario.  My 
particular  downtown  laundromat  yields  such  a 
spicy  clientele  I often  do  a wash  just  for  the 
opportunity  to  spectating.  Every  type  of  person 
represented  on  King  Street,  within  two  hours, 
will  appear  through  the  doorway. 

With  them  I can  joust  through  the  necessities 
of  survival.  Who,  of  the  five  people  with  loads  in 
the  washer,  will  get  the  one  vacant  dryer? 
Which  of  the  wolves  running  in  a pack  will  reap 
the  most  succulent  morsel  of  prey?  Who  gets  a 
chair?  A clothes-folding  table?  Water  rights? 
Prime  territory? 

Like  cormorants  collected  on  ocean-side 
bluffs,  laundromat  patrons  roost  about,  casting 
a curious  eye  on  all  who  enter.  Is  it  someone 
they  know?  A potential  mate?  A victim? 

The  evidence  pours  forth,  piece  by  soiled 
cotton  piece,  from  laundry  bag  to  washing 
michine.  The  details  of  each  launderer’s  life  are 
on  public  parade  as  items  of  clothing  pass  by 
scrutinizing  eyes.  You’re  revealed,  out  front,  on 
the  line,  like  a fieldmouse  darting  under  the 
fine-tuned  eyes  of  a falcon. 

A survival  struggle  in  the  wilderness  may 
refresh  your  mind  and  alert  you  to  your  human 
fallibility.  A visit  to  the  laundromat  will  soothe 
you  and  nourish  your  hungry  curiosity.  It  will 
assure  you  that  human  nature  and  wilderness 
ethics  are,  in  theory,  the  same. 
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Self-help  for  unemployed  is  theme  of  Centre 


Up  a narrow,  creaking  flight 
of  stairs  in  a second-floor 
office  at  94a  Queen  Street 
South,  is  The  Working  Centre, 
a self-help  drop-in  center  for 
the  unemployed. 

Its  founders  and  two  full- 
time staff  are  Mary  and  Joe 
Mancini.  Both  are  recent  uni- 
versity graduates. 

Last  June,  they  opened  their 


office  over  the  Global  Commu- 
nity Center  with  funding  from 
PLURA,  an  interdenomina- 
tional church  organization 
that  supports  grass  roots  proj- 
ects like  The  Working  Centre. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose 
of  the  center  is  to  bring  the 
unemployed  together  to  work 
with  each  other  in  job-search- 
ing and  problem-solving.  Par- 


ticipating in  job  search  teams, 
clients  learn  how  to  write 
effective  resumes  and  where 
to  look  for  jobs  not  ordinarily 
listed  at  Canada  Employment. 
Through  role-plays  they  learn 
to  contact  prospective  employ- 
ers by  phone  and  how  to  carry 
out  successful  job  interviews. 

Not  all  visitors  to  the  center 
join  job  search  teams.  Some 


come  simply  to  meet  friends, 
exchange  information  about 
jobs,  and  take  support  in 
knowing  they’re  not  alone. 

There  are  no  line-ups  here, 
no  complicated  forms  to  fill 
out  and  none  of  the  cold 
informality  of  the  Canada  Em- 
ployment office. 

At  the  Working  Centre  the 
lights  are  dim  and  the  second- 


hand furniture  dingy,  but  the 
walls  are  painted  bright  blue 
and  decorated  with  posters 
and  slogans. 

Mary  and  Joe,  friendly  and 
soft-spoken,  greet  newcomers 
over  coffee  and  explain  how 
the  center  can  help. 

“We  don’t  really  solve  prob- 
lems,” says  Mary,  “but  at 
least  here  people  can  talk  to 
others  with  similar  prob- 
lems.” 

“We  know  how  to  listen,” 
she  adds,  “and  listening  is  a 
big  part  of  counselling.  We  can 
refer  those  with  serious  prob- 
lems like  alcoholism  or  mar- 
riage breakdown  to  appro- 
priate agencies  in  the 
community.” 

Since  June  450  visitors  have 
come  to  The  Working  Centre 
with  120  eventually  joining 
workshops.  Many  take  advan- 
tage of  other  services  - help  in 
filling  out  forms  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  or  welfare  or 
the  alternative  phone  number 
which  frees  clients  to  leave 
their  homes  looking  for  work 
or  attending  job  interviews. 

“No,  we  don’t  know  how 
many  actually  find  jobs.  In 
fact,  we  don’t  keep  many 
statistics  .here  at  all.  We  don’t 
want  to  get  so  involved  with 
figures  we  forget  why  we’re 
here.” 

“Besides,”  Mary  continues, 
“our  goal  is  not  to  find  jobs  for 
people,  but  to  help  them  sur- 
vive unemployment.  We  hope 
to  open  four  more  centers  in 
different  neighborhoods  and 
offer  courses  in  things  like 
budgeting  and  nutrition.” 
Another  goal  is  research  into 
alternatives  to  unemploy- 
ment. With  this  in  view,  and 
with  funds  dwindling,  the 
Mancinis  have  applied  for  a 
government  grant  which 
would  allow  them  to  hire  three 
more  full-time  staff. 

Through  various  community 
development  projects,  they 
hope  to  secure  a strong  com- 
munity base  for  full  employ- 
ment. One  project  might  in- 
volve setting  up  small 
locally-owned  businesses, 
such  as  energy  conservation 
co-ops  whose  profits  would  be 
used  to  establish  similar  proj- 
ects throughout  Kitchener- 
Waterloo,  freeing  local 
workers  from  “outside  owner- 
employers  who  control  the 
labor  market.” 

Currently  generating  much 
excitement  at  the  Centre  is  the 
establishment  of  a well- 
equipped  craft  co-op  which 
will  be  owned  and  staffed  by 
craftsmen  themselves,  shar- 
ing their  skills  with  others, 
selling  supplies  and  of  course 
their  own  products. 

Mary  explains.  “We'd  like  to 
see  a shift  in  attitudes  to  work 
with  less  emphasis  on  earning 
money  for  necessities  and 
more  emphasis  on  job  satis- 
faction, work  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment.  Of  course,  this  w ill 
require  the  cooperation  of  both 
employers  and  employees.” 

At  10:30  on  a Friday  morn- 
ing The  Working  Centre  is 
quiet  and  still;  however,  by 
afternoon  the  two  small  rooms 
will  be  filled  with  regulars  and 
newcomers,  the  atmosphere 
busy  and  hopeful. 

The  Working  Centre,  located 
at  94a  Queen  Street  South  in 
Kitchener,  is  open  Monday  to 
Friday  from  10  to  4.  Anyone 
may  drop  in,  phone,  or  become 
part  of  an  active,  supportive 
group. 
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HELLO 

AGAIN 
Sweepstakes 

Z fabulous  Ford  Mustangs  left  to  be  won!  One  could  be  yours! 


Dave  Pierce  of  The  British  Columbia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Burnaby,  B.C., 
our  first  winner,  will  soon  be  sitting  in 
the  driver’s  seat  of  North  America’s  ^ 
favourite  sporty  car,  and  knowing  it’s 
all  his.  On  this  second  drawing, 
December  15, 1982,  it  could  be  you. 
Imagine  phoning  the  folks  back  home 
to  say  “Hello  Again.  Guess  what!  I’ve 
won  a Ford  Mustang!”  Enter  today! 
And  watch  for  the  3rd 
draw,  February  15, 

1983. 


Contest  Rules 

1.  To  enter  and  qualify,  correctly  answer  the  quiz  printed  on 
the  official  entry  form  and  mail  to : The  Long  Distance 
“Hello  Again”  Sweepstakes, Box  1405  Station U p ’ ’ 
Ontario  M5W  2E8.  Contest  will  commence  SePte™beJ  b 
1982.  Mail  each  entry  in  a separate  envelope  bearing 

2.  ^re^^atotal  of  three  prizes  awarded.  Each  prize 
will  consist  of  a 1983  Ford  Mustang  “GL  2^door 
automobile  (approximate  retail  value  $9,122.00  eac  ). 
Prizes  must  be  accepted  as  awarded,  no  substitutions. 

3.  Selections  will  be  made  from  among  all  entries  received  by 
the  independent  contest  judging  orgamzation  on  October 
21  and  December  15, 1982  and  February  15, 1983.  Entries 
noSected  in  the  October  21  or  December  15, 1982  draws 
will  automatically  be  entered  for  the  final  draw,  February 

1983.  One  car  will  be  awarded  in  each  draw. 

' 4 Selected  entrants  must  first  correctly  answer  a time- 
limited,  arithmetical,  skill-testing  question  in 
order  to  win. 

5.  Sweepstakes  is  open  only  to 
students  who  are  registered  full  or 
part-time  at  any  accredited  Canadian 
university,  College  or  post-secondary 
Institution.  Complete  contest  rules 
available  in  the  Grab-It  envelope 
at  selected  campus  bookstores  or 
by  sending  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to  TransCanada 
Telephone  System,  410  Laurier  Ave.  W., 
Room  950,  Box  2410,  Station  “D”  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP  6H5. 

6.  Quebec  residents:  All  taxes  eligible  under  la  Loi  sur  les 
loteries  les  courses,  les  concours  publicitaires  et  les 
appareils  d’amusements  have  been  paid.  A complaint 
respecting  the  administration  of  this  contest  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Regie  des  loteries  et  courses  du  Quebec. 


The  Long  Distance  “Hello  Again”  Musical  Quiz. 

T nng  Distance  keeps  friendships  up-to-date,  romances  alive,  memories  vivid.  Use 
yow  SSSS  come  upPwith  the  names  of  three  so^  that  remind  you  of 
calling  Long  Distance.  Enter  their  names  in  the  spaces  provided.  Good  luck. 

Name Song  No.  1 


Address  _ 
City /Town 
Prov. 


_ Postal  Code 


Song  No.  2 


Tfel.  No.  (your  own  or  where  you  can  be  reached) 


University  attending 


Song  No.  3 


Long  Distance 

TransCanada  Telephone  System 


8 Monday,  November  22,  1982 


Stress  attacks 
healthy  and  vital 
in  everyday  life 


by  Pam  McKay 

Stress  is  a word  often  used  to 
describe  an  unfavorable  men- 
tal state  or  condition.  It  is 
often  heard  of  people  cracking 
under  stress.  Everyone  has 
experienced  a stressful  situa- 
tion, such  as  the  loss  of  a 
scholarship,  preparation  for 
midterm  exams  or  a demotion 
on  the  job. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
we  cannot  avoid  stress.  It  is  a 
normal  state  of  living.  Stress 
can  even  be  pleasant  and 
healthy.  In  some  cases,  stress 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  human  life. 
The  real  challenge  of  mental 
health  is  not  to  avoid  stress, 
but  to  deal  with  it  without 
being  overwhelmed  by  it. 

There  is  within  each  person 
a self-regulating  power  that 
tends  to  maintain  a constant, 
steady  level  of  operation  or 
function  despite  changes  in 
our  external  surroundings. 
For  example,  your  body  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained  in 
extreme  heat  and  cold.  This 
inner  state  of  staying  power  is 
known  as  ‘homeostasis’.  When 
an  individual  is  ill  at  ease, 
there  is  a disturbance 

Frequently  our  equilibrium 
is  disturbed  by  our  surround- 
ings. The  pressures  of  study- 
ing, demans  of  parents  and 
teachers,  the  frustration  of  an 
overcrowded  parking  lot,  and 
the  shortage  of  money  can  all 
disturb  the  equilibrium. 

An  individual  under  stress  is 
not  at  east.  To  re-establish 
inner  equilibrium  some  action 
must  be  taken  - defense, 
escape,  attack,  compromise  or 
compensation.  Changes  or  ad- 
justments must  be  made  so 
that  either  the  person  better 
fits  the  immediate  circum- 
stances or  the  enviroment  is 
altered  to  meet  the  person’s 
needs. 

Undoubtedly,  everyo-.e  has 
experienced  some  of  the  com- 
mon reactions  to  stress: 
sweaty  palms,  tense  muscles, 
blushing,  wobbly  knees, 
pounding  heart,  nervousness, 
irritability,  worry,  insomnia, 
anxiety,  reduced  powers  of 
concentration,  and  a queasy 
stomach.  These  are  common 
human  emergency  responses 
to  stress.  More  serious  symp- 
toms of  stresss  may  include 
headaches,  nose  bleeds,  hives, 
ulcers,  menstral  disorders  and 
even  speech  disorders. 

When  the  stress  situation  is 
severe,  the  nervous  system 
and  the  hormones  that  regu- 
late the  emergency  response, 
produce  what  is  called  the 
‘flight  or  fight’  reaction.  The 
body  is  ideally  prepared  to 
escape  the  perceived  threat  as 
rapidly  as  possible  or  to  attack 
and  fight  the  threat.  Of  course, 
the  strength  of  the  emergency 
response  depends  on  the  per- 
ceived  or  experienced 
strength  of  the  threat,  pres- 
sure, frustration  or  conflict. 

Various  stress-producing 
agents  are  called  ‘stressors.” 
Although  most  stressors  are 
generally  perceived  as  unde- 
sirable, and  in  some  cases  as 
destructive,  perceptions  of 
stress  and  reactions  to  it  ar 


individual  matters.  No  two 
people  react  the  same  way  to 
the  same  stressors.  What  is 
seen  as  harmful  to  one  may  be 
quite  harmless  or  even  stimu- 
lated to  another. 

There  are  many  positive 
features  about  stress  that  peo- 
ple frequently  overlook.  The 
training  and  competition  of 
the  Olympics  proved  stressful 
to  many  particupation  ath- 
letes. Yet  these  stressors  en- 
abled contestant  to  win  gold 
medals.  Pain  is  undesirable, 
but  it  usually  motivates  the 
sufferer  to  go  to  the  doctor. 
Fatigue  brings  on  sleep,  which 
refreshes  the  body  and  pro- 
motes effective  mental  func- 
tioning. In  these  cases  stress 
can  be  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Methods  or  techniques  used 
to  adjust  or  adapt  to  the 
demands  of  stress  are  called 
‘coping  skills.’  Some  methods 
of  coping  involve  changing 
your  own  personal  view  of  the 
stressful  situation,  with  a re- 
sulting change  in  your  beliefs, 
strengths,  weaknesses,  expec- 
tations, and  behavior.  The 
emphasis  here  is  on  changing 
yourself. 

Coping  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter. What  is  healthy  and  ap- 
propriate for  one  person  may 
be  just  the  opposite  for  an- 
other. Some  coping  can  be 
unhealthy  and  may  result  in 
severe  guilt  if  the  person  feels 
that  important  beliefs  and 
values  have  been  compro- 
mised too  much.  Coping  can 
also  be  influenced  by  various 
social  pressures  and  expecta- 
tions. For  example,  the  indi- 
vidual whose  body  is  prepared 
to  escape  or  attack  by  the 
flight  or  fight  reaction  often 
stays  in  place  and  faints, 
because  both  running  away  or 
open  aggression  are  often  so- 
cially unacceptable.  However, 
the  embarrassment  of  fainting 
often  results  in  additional 
stress. 

The  body  has  many  built-in 
coping  skills,  that  are  auto- 
matically put  to  work.  These 
include:  crying,  talking  it  out, 
laughing  it  off,  thinking  it 
through,  seeking  support,  and 
sleep  and  dreams. 

Often  the  automatic  coping 
skills  are  not  enough,  and 
specific  skills  can  be  used  to 
cope  with  the  stress. 

- learn  to  relax  by  listening  to 
soothing  music,  engaging  in 
deep  muscle  relaxation  after 
tensing  your  body’s  muscles, 
and  meditating  quietly. 

- set  priorities  for  each  day 
and  stick  to  them. 

- whenever  possible,  establish 
routines. 

- take  up  new  tasks  only  when 
you  have  finished  your  current 
priority  items. 

- manage  demands  from  other 
persons  by  letting  them  know 
the  limitations  on  your  time 
and  effort.  Learn  to  say  no! 

- slow  down,  especially  when 
you  feel  pressure  building,  by 
eating,  walking  and  speaking 
more  slowly. 

- most  of  all,  plan  some 
idleness,  free  time,  or  recre- 
ation each  day,  particularly 
during  long  sessions  of  any 
activity  likely  to  induce  ten- 
sion and  stress. 


Power  plant  near  completion 


by  lidiko  Virag 

When  completed  in  1987, 
Bruce  Nuclear  Generating 
Station  will  be  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  energy  cen- 
tres. It  will  contain  three 
nuclear  generating  stations, 
three  heavy  water  production 
plants,  a steam  supply  system 
and  a low-level  radioactive 
waste  storage  site. 

The  generating  station  will 
be  capable  of  producing  6,200 
Megawatts  (MW)  - enough 
power  to  supply  a city  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  with  electrici- 
ty. 

The  first  generating  station, 
Douglas  Point,  has  been  in 
operation  since  1967  and  is 
operated  by  Ontario  Hydro  for 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited. 

Bruce  Nuclear  Generating 
Station  A consists  of  four  750 
MW  generating  units.  In  1979, 
when  all  the  units  were  com- 
pleted, production  totalled  19.4 
million  MW  per  hour. 

Bruce  B is  still  under  con- 
struction. The  four  units  are 
expected  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mercial service  between  1983 
and  1987.  “After  the  comple- 
tion of  Bruce  B,  nuclear  gen- 
erating stations  will  supply  40 
per  cent  of  Ontario’s  electrici- 
ty,” said  hydro  spokesman 
Gerry  Brown. 

How  does  a nuclear  generat- 
ing station  differ  from  hydro 
and  thermal  stations? 


The  power  source  is  dif- 
ferent. In  the  case  of  nuclear 
generating  stations  this  power 
source  is  the  reactors,  which 
use  natural  uranium  as  fuel  to 
produce  heat. 

Nuclear  reactors  do  the 
same  job  as  coal,  oil  or  natural 
gas  to  generate  electricity  - 
they  produce  heat,  converting 
water  into  steam,  which  spins 
a turbine-generator  to  make 
electricity. 

Unlike  coal,  oil  or  natural 
gas,  there  is  no  combustion  in 
the  nuclear  reactor  but  fission 
- the  splitting  of  the  uranium 
atom.  During  fission  nuclei 
split  spontaneously,  and  neu- 
trons break  loose.  If  one  of 
these  neutrons  hit  another 
nucleus,  this  nucleus  splits 
almost  instantly  into  two 
smaller  nuclei,  releasing  more 
neutrons  and  large  amounts  of 
heat.  Thus,  a chain  reaction  is 
created  and  a steady  supply  of 
heat  for  electricity  production 
is  ensured. 

Deuterium  oxide  (heavy 
water)  is  used  as  the  modera- 
tor to  slow  down  the  neutrons. 
Heavy  water  occurs  in  nature 
as  one  part  in  7,000  of  ordinary 
water  and  weighs  about  10  per 
cent  more. 

All  Ontario  Hydro  reactors 
are  of  the  Candu  type  (Canada 
Deuterium  Uranium)  devel- 
oped by  the  Ontario  Hydro  and 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  to 
produce  power  from  uranium. 

In  essence,  the  Candu  reac- 
tor consists  of  a large  heavily- 


shielded  tank  called  calandria. 
Several  hundred  pressure 
tubes  pass  through  the  tank 
containing  bundles  of  zircon- 
ium-sheathed uranium  fuel  el- 
ements. 

As  nuclear  energy  is  re- 
leased in  the  form  of  heat,  a 
separate  circuit  of  heavy 
water  transports  the  heat 
from  the  fuel  in  the  pressure 
tubes  to  heat  exchangers 
where  steam  is  made  to  drive 
the  turbines. 

When  a fuel  bundle  is  re- 
moved from  the  reactor  18 
months  later,  it  contains  ra- 
dioactive 4).y-products  as  a 
result  of  the  fission  process. 
The  radioactive  fuel  bundles 
are  safely  stored  in  water- 
filled  pools  inside  the  station. 

“While  Bruce  B is  still  under 
construction,  experts  are 
making  sure  that  everything 
runs  smooth,”  said  hydro 
spokesman  Patty  Goydman. 

According  to  Brown  by  the 
year  1987,  Bruce  has  a few 
projects  lined  up.  An  industri- 
al park  on  the  3,000  acre 
premises  is  planned.  It  will  be 
supplied  with  energy  by  the 
Bruce  generating  stations. 
Also,  biologists  intend  to  ex- 
periment with  fish  and  shrimp 
hatcheries. 

The  answer  to  the  question 
why  build  nuclear  generating 
stations  instead  of  hydro  and 
thermal  ones,  is  simple.  “They 
cost  less  than  half  of  conven- 
tional means  of  energy  pro- 
duction,” said  Brown. 


The  Southern  Comfort  difference: 
great  straight,  marvellous  mixed. 


The  unique  taste  of  Southern  Comfort,  isr 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Santa  Claus  finally  makes  his  long  awaited  appearance. 


Sandy  Lucci/Spoke 


Santa  hit  by  recession  blues 


by  Moira  Welsh 

Although  the  temperature 
was  freezing,  the  streets  were 
lined  with  crowds  waiting  pa- 
tiently ior  Kitchener’s  annual 
Santa  Claus  parade  to  begin. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
this  year’s  parade  was  hit 
hard  by  the  economy.  There 
were  a few  large  floats,  a giant 
orange  Hostess  Munchie,  a 
green  dinasour  and  a large 


Red  Baron  plane,  but  most  of 
the  parade  lacked  its  usual  co- 
lour. 

There  were  appearances 
from  the  citizen  of  the  year. 
Bill  Renaud,  the  Waterloo 
Mayor,  Marjorie  Carroll,  Kit- 
chener’s new  mayor,  Don  Car- 
dillo  and  Miss  K-W,  Cindy  Be- 
liveau. 

Some  of  the  highlights  in- 
cluded; the  numerous  drum 
and  bugle  corps  which  were  in 
good  form,  mime  artists  rid- 


ing unicycles  and  even  an 
appearance  from  E.T. 

Finally,  the  moment  that 
everyone  was  waiting  for  ar- 
rived. There  were  cheers  from 
the  crowd  as  Santa  Claus 
drove  by  with  his  reindeer, 
shouting  out  his  famous  “Ho 
Ho’s”.  Although  he  was  a bit 
on  the  skinny  side  and  the 
“snow”  on  his  float  was  slight- 
ly dingy,  the  Christmas  spirit 
was  evident  on  the  smiles  of 
all  the  children  who  watched. 


Yours  free  from 


by  Liz  Wilson 

CFNY  102.1  FM  has  done  it 
again.  They’ve  come  out  with 
their  own  album.  Unlike  Q107, 
whose  Homegrown  LP  sells 
for  the  same  price  as  other 
domestic  records,  CFNY’s 
album  is  free.  That’s  right. 
Free.  There  is  one  catch 
though.  You  have  to  be  in  the 
right  place  a the  right  time, 
because  representatives  from 
the  station  pass  them  out.  I 
managed  to  snare  my  copy  at 
the  El  Mocambo  in  Toronto, 
when  I went  to  see  Romeo 
Void,  a new  San  Francisco 
band. 

The  Psychedelic  Furs’  new 
single.  Love  My  Way,  is  the 
best  cut  of  the  six  on  the 
album.  Singer  Richard  Butler 
has  such  a distinctive  voice.  It 
is  raspy,  but  clear.  The  pres- 
ence of  a cello  an  a xylophone 
make  Love  My  Way  one  of  the 
best  dance  tunes  the  Furs 
have  done.  The  only  thing 


wrong  with  it  is  that  it  is  too 
short. 

The  British  group  After  The 
Fire’s  contribution  is  a nice 
synthesizer  tune  called  Der 
Kommissar.  It’s  a good  dance 
song  that  has  bouncy  vocals. 

Waiting  For  A Train,  the  cut 
by  Flash  And  The  Pan,  is  a 
disappointment.  It  definitely 
isn’t  for  dancing.  For  that 
matter,  it’s  not  even  worth 
listening  to.  The  singing  (?)  is 
still  the  same  boring  nasal 
sounds  as  on  previous  re- 
cords. 

The  British  duet,  Leisure 
Process,  creates  a bright  and 
catchy  sound  with  their  hit 
single.  Love  Cascade.  It  is  an 
extended  re-mix  and  is 
guaranteed  to  get  you  danc- 
ing. 

The  Clash  have  been  pro- 
ducing records  for  may  years. 
The  rebellious  band  has  come 
out  with  a funky  tune  called 
Rock  The  Casbah.  Joe  Strum- 
mer’s  vocals  are  catchy,  and 


CFNY 

the  rest  of  the  Clash  contribute 
to  make  this  tune  one  of  their 
finest. 

San  Francisco  has  been  the 
breeding  ground  of  many 
great  bands  in  the  past  years. 
Welcome  Romeo  Void.  A five 
piece  and,  fronted  by  a 280 
pound  woman,  can’t  go  any- 
where but  up.  Deborah  Iyall, 
and  her  horn  player,  make 
Never  Say  Never  a fine  dance- 
able  tune.  Iyall’s  singing,  ac- 
companied by  a screaming 
saxaphone,  proves  that  Romeo 
Void  will  definitely  go  places. 
Lack  of  synthesizers  make 
this  band  different  than  most 
new  bands  emerging  on  the 
scene  today. 

If  you  can  manage  to  get  a 
copy  of  CFNY’s  new  album, 
you  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

The  inside  sleeve  has  list- 
ings of  all  their  DJ’s  daily 
shows.  Special  Features  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  Sunday  line 
up  are  also  included.  Not  bad 
for  a free  record. 


No  Dilly  Dally  at  the  Deli 


by  Liz  Wilson 

Saturday  and  Sunday  have 
always  been  days  to  sleep  in. 
When  you  finally  do  get  out  of 
bed,  you’re  ravenous  and 
there’s  nothing  in  the  fridge 
except  perhaps  a withered 
stalk  of  celery  and  something 
green  that  used  to  be  spaghetti 
O’s.  If  you  are  faced  with  this 
problem,  the  place  for  you  is 
the  3-Minute  Deli  on  King  St. 
East  in  Kitchener.  The  name 
may  conjure  up  visions  of  a 
small  greasy-spoon  restau- 
rant, but  you  couldn’t  be  more 
wrong.  There  is  seating  for 
more  than  100  people  and  the 
food  is  extremely  good.  There 
is  no  long  wait  for  your  meal  to 
arrrive,  hence  the  name  3- 
Minute  Deli. 

They  have  a daily  breakfast 
special.  When  my  friend  and  I 
were  there  it  was  steak  and 
eggs,  which  includes  toast  and 
home  fries,  for  $2.99.  True  to 
their  word,  the  food  was  at  our 
table  in  no  time  at  all.  The 
steak  was  very  good,  however 
my  eggs  were  lacking  pizzazz. 


I ordered  scrambled  but  would 
have  preferred  sunny-side  up, 
as  mine  were  a little  over- 
done. 

For  dessert,  my  friend  had 
pecan  pie  with  his  coffee.  The 
pie  was  very  rich,  with  lots  of 
nuts,  great  for  those  with  a 
sweet-tooth.  By  this  time,  I 
was  too  full  for  dessert,  so  I 
stuck  with  my  Bloody  Caesar, 
something  I cannot  pass  up  for 
brunch. 

The  bar  opens  at  11:00,  and 
the  Deli  is  fully  licensed.  Our 
bill,  for  two,  came  to  about 
$14.00  including  tax. 

The  3-Minute  Deli  has  full 
dinners  and  lunches  too.  Their 
specialty  is  corned  Beef  (large 
servings)  with  great  dill 
pickles  available  for  the  ask- 
ing. For  you  salad  buffs,  there 
is  an  all-you-can-eat  salad 
bar. 

So,  next  weekend,  when  you 
wake  up  hungry,  give  your 
wallet  a break.  There  is  free 
parking  in  the  back.  Or  for 
those  without  a vehicle,  the 
bus  terminal  is  only  a mere 
hop,  skip  and  a jump  away. 


Bully  Hill  entertains  lunchtime  crowd 


I,  the  Parade 
Salutes  Waterloo 


by  Bev  McBride 

Professor  Charles  Friedrich 
Thiele  lived  and  worked  in 
Waterloo  for  35  years.  He 
came  to  be  a band  master.  He 
stayed  to  lead  the  musicians  of 
Waterloo  to  musical  heights.  It 
was  one  portion  of  his  music 
career,  one  segment  of  the 
parade  of  his  life. 

I,  the  Parade  is  a musical 
saluting  Thiele,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  city  of  Water- 
loo’s 125th  anniversary. 

Playwright  James  Reaney 
was  approached  by  Waterloo 
City  Council  to  write  a play 
about  their  town.  Thiele, 
Reaney  decided,  was  a person 
worth  celebrating,  and  be- 
came the  play’s  focus. 

I,  the  Parade.  The  title 
excites  anticipation  of  pag- 
eantry and  music.  The  stage  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
Humanities  Theatre  may 
never  again  know  such  splen- 
dor. 

I,  the  Parade  is  a keenly 
integrated  extravaganza  of 
competant  acting,  a simple 
yet  captivating  plot,  and  fine 
music.  They  knit  together  in  a 
historically  informative  por- 
trayal of  Thiele’s  life  from  his 
boyhood  in  New  York  to  his 
death  in  Waterloo. 

Ann  Marie  Dietrich,  as  the 
young  Charles,  was  delightful. 
Her  acting  was  persuasive. 


almost  to  the  extreme  - her 
fellow  actors  seemed  subdued. 
With  a strong  lead,  she  carried 
Charles  to  adulthood  when  the 
part  was  taken  over  by  Terry 
Barna. 

The  mid-aged  Thiele  was 
less  exuberant,  more  contem- 
plative, but  just  as  stunning  as 
his  predecessor.  David  New 
plays  Thiele  in  his  later  years, 
his  Waterloo  years.  His  per- 
formance, monotonous  and 
slow,  was  a disappointment 
after  the  brilliant,  previous 
Thieles. 

New’s  slack  portrayal  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  marvellous  music  of  the 
entire  show,  and  particularly 
of  act  three.  Musical  perfor- 
mances, ranging  from  bar- 
bershop to  small  choral  to 
marching  band,  were  spine- 
tingling. 

Excellent  choreography, 
spritely  acting  by  Micheline 
Mann,  and  imaginative  but  not 
over-powering  props  gave  the 
play  a fairy-tale  quality.  Its 
various  elements  magically 
encompassed  many  years  of 
time  in  a quick  and  never 
lagging  presentation. 

An  orchestral  crescendo  by 
the  Dutch  Boy  Cadets  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corp  was  a memo- 
rable finale.  The  crowd,  on 
leaving,  was  dancing  in  the 
halls. 
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One  of  the  more  attractive  stars 

Creepshow:  frightfully  dull 


by  Moira  Welsh 

For  any  movie-goers  out 
there  on  tight  budgets,  heed 
this  warning:  do  not  waste 
your  money  on  the  Creep- 
show. 

This  movie,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Stephen  King  who  also 
wrote  Carrie,  The  Shining  and 
Salem’s  Lot,  is  l take-off  on 
comic  book  horror  stories. 
Unfortunately,  il  lacks  any  of 
the  interest  or  uspense  that 
these  books  helci  for  us  in  our 
childhood. 

The  story  begins  with  a 
young  boy  being  punished  by 
his  father  for  re  ading  a comic- 
book appropriately  entitled 
“Creepshow”.  The  father 
throws  the  book  in  the  gar- 
bage. During  the  night  a storm 
blows  up  and  turns  the  pages 
to  six  different  stories,  each  of 
which  is  played  out  on  the 
screen. 

Imagine  such  scenes  as,  a 
half  rotted  old  man  popping 
out  of  his  grave  on  Fathers’ 
Day,  murdering  everyone  in 
his  way,  until  he  finally  puts 
the  head  of  one  of  his  victims 
on  a cake.  With  this  he 
marches  along  saying,  “I’ve 
got  my  cake!  Happy  Fathers’ 
Day!” 

Believe  it 

by  Sandy  Lucci 

When  the  memories  of  yes- 
teryear reoccur  to  haunt  your 
present  life,  or  you  suddenly 
feel  a cool  or  warm  sensation 
which  leads  you  to  believe  you 
are  not  alone,  what  do  you  do? 
Do  you  scream  out  in  fear,  or 
collect  your  wits  to  realize  that 
yes  ...  my  extra  sensory  per- 
ception is  at  work  again. 

At  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Kitch- 
ener, approximately  30  psy- 
chics gathered  together  from 
Fri.  Nov.  12  to  Sun.  Nov.  14  to 
answer  many  persevering 
questions. 

Gathering  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  U.S.,  these 
eccentrically  dressed  gypsies, 
adorned  in  dangling  beads  and 
gaudy  rings,  aided  in  guiding 
those  who  wished  to  relive 
past  lives  and  predicted  fu- 
tures with  the  aid  of  the 
crystal  ball.  They  also  at- 
tempted to  develop  the  psy- 
chic powers  customers  exhi- 
bited. 

Others,  dealing  in  astrology, 
claimed  to  be  able  to  guide 


How  about  a dopey  farmer 
who  finds  a meteorite  on  his 
property?  After  breaking  it 
open  he  finds  that  a strange 
moss  is  growing  on  his  finger- 
tips. Within  hours  his  whole 
yard,  as  well  as  his  entire 
body,  is  covered  in  thick  green 
moss. 

Worse  still  is  the  mad  re- 
cluse who  is  eaten  from  the 
inside  out  by  cockroaches. 

Pretty  intelligent  stuff  huh? 

Although  such  well-known 
talents  as  Adrienne  Barbeau, 
playing  an  abusive  alcoholic 
and  Leslie  Nelson  as  a psyco- 
pathic  murderer,  star  in  lead- 
ing roles,  even  they  cannot  do 
anything  to  improve  this 
mess. 

The  dialogue  is  quite  boring 
and  any  attempts  at  humor 
are  tacky.  For  example,  the 
half  rotted  body  which  re- 
turned from  the  dead  kills  a 
man  because  he  fell  on  his 
grave.  He  laughs  to  himself  as 
he  says,  “Its  my  grave!  Its 
mine!  ” 

There  is  nothing  else  to  say 
on  this  topic,  except  perhaps 
that  you  know  a movie  is 
boring  when  you  are  ready  to 
leave  and  there  is  still  an  hour 
left  of  the  show. 


or  not 

self-improvement  by  making 
use  of  the  best  times  according 
to  the  stars.  Since  everyone  is 
born  with  the  planets  in  cer- 
tain places,  by  the  use  of 
palmestry  and  computers, 
they  predict  the  most  benefi- 
cial periods  in  life  for  a person 
to  advance. 

None-the-less,  this  reunion 
of  soothsayers  served  it’s  pur- 
pose as  a money  making 
venture  in  a convention  style 
gathering. 

Many  goods  such  as  health 
pills,  vitamins,  minerals,  skin 
care,  body  aids,  jewelry, 
books  and  endless  amounts  of 
other  products  were  available 
varying  in  prices. 

After  paying  an  admittance 
fee  of  $1.00  or  $3.00  — depend- 
ing on  age  — consultations 
ranged  from  $10  - $30.  That 
was  a great  bargain  compared 
to  the  regular  priced  sittings 
at  $50  - $100. 

So  for  any  of  you  believers, 
pay  heed  when  a psychic  posts 
a sign  saying  “for  entertain- 
ment purposes  only”. 


Conestoga  Business  Bash. 

See  next  week’s  issue  for  full  story. 
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SPORTS 


Foul  shots 


Black  Hawks  on 


early  season  warpath 


by  Kelly  Pfeiffer 


The  performance  of  a few  teams  early  in  this 
1982/83  National  Hockey  League  season,  has 
brought  a surprise  or  two. 

The  play  of  the  Los  Angeles  Kings,  who 
surprised  the  Gretzky  led  Edmonton  Oilers  in  the 
opening  round  of  last  years  playoffs,  have 
continued  it  with  some  fine  early  season  play. 
Especially  that  of  former  Kingston  Canadien 
junior  Bernie  Nichols,  who  is  among  the  league 
leader  in  goals  scored. 

The  Montreal  Canadiens  also  have  opened  some 
eyes  early  in  the  year.  Not  that  the  Canadiens 
weren’t  supposed  to  be  competitive  but  after 
trading  away  Brian  Engblom  and  Rod  Langway 
to  the  Washington  Capitals,  les  Canadiens  were 
said  to  be  weak  defensively.  Although,  presently 
leading  the  Adams  division,  that  statement  has 
ceased  to  develop. 

But  thus  far  the  biggest  surprise  has  been  the 
Chicago  Black  Hawks.  Coming  off  a semi-final 
berth  in  last  years  playoff,  the  Hawks  have 
started  fast.  Battling  the  Minnesota  North  Stars 
for  first  place  in  the  Norris  division,  they  lead  the 
league  with  the  least  defeats. 

Coached  by  former  Kitchener  Ranger 
back-bencher  Orval  Tessier,  the  Hawks  have 
blended  their  good  veterans  with  some 
impressive  youngsters. 

The  goaltending  of  Murray  Bannerman  and 
Tony  Esposito  has  been  among  the  best  in  the 
league.  With  Bannerman  playing  the  majority  of 
the  games,  it  has  given  Esposito  a chance  to  rest 
over  previous  seasons;  thus  making  him  sharper 
than  ever. 

The  leadership  with  the  Hawks  still  lies  with 
centreman  Denis  Savard  and  Norris  trophy 
winning  defenseman  Doug  Wilson.  Leading  the 
team  in  points,  Savard  and  Wilson  are  proving, 
that  last  year  was  no  fluke. 

Veterans  Tom  Lysiak,  Grant  Mulvey  and  A1 
Secord  have  continued  their  steady  play,  but  the 
real  plus  this  year  has  been  the  play  of  the 
rookies. 

Two  former  Niagara  Falls  Flyer  juniors  Steve 
Ludzik  and  Steve  Larmer,  after  a year  with  the 
American  hockey  league  champion  New 
Brunswick;  along  with  Troy  Murray,  a member 
of  last  years  world  championship  Canadian  junior 
team,  have  added  some  much  needed  scoring 
balance  to  take  some  of  the  offensive  burden  off 
of  Savard  and  Wilson. 

With  future  Black  Hawks  like  Oshawa  General 
phenom  Tom  Tanti  and  first  round  choice  Ken 
Yaremchuk  waiting  in  the  wings,  General 
Manager  Bob  Pulford  has  built  a bonafide 
Stanley  Cup  contender.  Pulford  has  turned  a 
team  that  used  to  play  kitty-by-the-door,  waiting 
for  their  chances  and  depending  on  spectacular 
goaltending  from  Tony  O,  into  a tight  checking 
unit  that  with  the  added  scoring  talent  has  the 
ability  to  score  at  any  time. 

Wherever  Tessier  has  coached,  he  has  always 
become  a winner.  Whether  in  Cornwall,  (1972 
Memorial  Cup  victory)  Kitchener  (1981  Memorial 
Cup  berth)  or  with  New  Brunswick,  he  has 
eventually  succeeded.  He  knows  the  game  of 
hockey  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  game  and  the 
early  season  success  will  prove  to  be  no  fluke, 
they  may  not  win  the  Stanley  Cup  this  year,  but 
its  only  a matter  of  time  with  Tessier. 


A jubilant  Condor  player  raises  his  arms  after  a second  period  goal  during  a 7-3  Condor  victory 
last  Wednesday.  Roy  Cooper/Spoke 


Condors  brand  Colts  in  1 0-0 
win  at  Centennial 


After  suffering  some  heart- 
breaking one  goal  losses,  the 
Conestoga  Condor  hockey 
team  took  to  the  road  to  play 
the  Centannial  College  Colts  in 
Scarborough  on  November 
12th.  The  Condors  took  some  of 
their  frustrations  out  on  the 
Colts  by  demolishing  them 
10-0,  in  an  obviously  one-sided 
affair. 

“It  was  one  of  our  best 
efforts  of  the  year,”  coach 
Dan  Young  said,”  The  team 
played  very  disciplined  hock- 
ey and  that’s  what  we  need  to 
win.” 

Coach  Young’s  statements 
couldn’t  have  been  truer, 
when  you  consider  that  the 
Condors  outshot  Centennial 

Soccer 

Condors 

honored 

Despite  finishing  out  of  the 
OCAA  (Ontario  Colleges  Ath- 
letic Association)  playoffs 
with  a 4-5-3  record,  four  Cones- 
toga Condor  soccer  players 
were  named  to  the  Western 
Division  all-star  team. 

Leading  the  league  in  all- 
star  selections,  Condors 
named  to  the  team  were  team 
captain  Tony  DaSilva,  Gord 
Johnson,  Dave  Sequin  and 
Rocco  Vosco.  Throughout  the 
season,  Conestoga  gained  no- 
toriety for  its  tenacious  de- 
fense, and  all  four  all-stars 
were  the  heart  of  that  de- 
fense. 

Also  named  to  the  western 
all-star  squad  were  Derek 
Berry,  Steve  Robinson  and 
Steve  Scaini  from  the  league 
champion  Seneca  Braves; 
George  Brown’s  Ronald 
Perry,  Claudio  Boccia  and 
Bros  Proscuttini;  and  Sheri- 
dan’s Ray  Frendo. 


71-15  throughout  the  game. 
Only  great  netminding  by  Cen- 
tennial’s  Steve  Skene  who 
faced  56  shots  in  the  first  two 
periods,  kept  the  score  re- 
spectable at  5-0.  Skene  was 
replaced  by  back-up  net- 
minder  Rob  Clarkner  in  the 
third  period,  but  the  Condors 
deposited  five  goals  on  their 
fifteen  third  period  shots. 

The  Condors  were  led  by  the 
two-goal  performances  of  Rich 
Tryon,  Jeff  Dude  and  team 
captain  Scott  Long,  while  Dar- 
rel Caffin,  Mike  Pauli,  Brent 
Crossey  and  Dave  Hucaluk 
added  singles.  Dave  Cassidy 
recorded  his  first  shutout  of 
the  season  in  the  Condor  net. 

The  scoring  in  the  first 
period  opened  at  13: 03,  when 


Hacaluk,  on  assists  from  Scott 
McKenzie  and  Mark  Ellis,  put 
one  past  goaltender  Skene. 
Less  than  five  minutes  later 
captain  Long  scored,  on  as- 
sists from  Mike  Hayes  and 
Greg  Voisin. 

Condors  tallied  two  goals 
within  the  six  minute  mark  of 
the  second  period.  Markers 
from  Mike  Pauli  assisted  by 
Long  and  an  unassisted  effort 
by  Darrel  Caffin.  Condors 
closed  out  the  period  with  a 
goal  at  17:27,  with  Tim  Orle- 
man  and  Tryon  combining 
efforts  to  set  up  Long  on  his 
second  goal  of  the  night. 

This  week  the  Condors  play 
three  games  in  four  days, 
hosting  Seneca  this  Wenesday 
at  8: 00  pm. 


SPORTS  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  22-28 
Monday  - Indoor  Soccer  4:00  - 5:30 
Contact  Hockey  4:00  - 5:00 
Tuesday  - No-Contact  Hockey  11:30  - 
1:30 

Contact  Hockey  4:30  - 7:30 
Wednesday  - Varsity  Hockey  vs  Seneca 
at  Conestoga 
Centre  8:00 

Varsity  Basketball  vs  Nia- 
gara at  Conestoga 
Centre  8:00 

Co-Ed  Volleyball  Ends 
4:30  - 7:30 

Thursday  - Varsity  Hockey  at  Canadore  8:00 
No-Contact  Hockey  1 1 :30  - 1 :30 

Friday  - No-Contact  Hockey  and  Con- 
tact Hockey  League  Ends 
Saturday  - Varsity  Hockey  and  Basket- 
ball vs  St.  Clair  at  Cones- 
toga Centre  1 :30 

l Mens  Volleyball  at  Durham 

College 
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Theatrical  Supplies 


The  most  complete 
stock  of  theatrical 
and  party  make-up 
supplies  and  acces- 
sories in  Western 
Ontario. 


Wig  sales  & rentals  (including  Santa 
beards,  wings,  moustaches  & eyebrows); 
hats,  bald  caps;  witch,  animal  & clown 
noses;  coloured,  washable  hair  sprays; 
clown  white  & assorted  colors;  ears,  hands  & 
feet,  etc. 

Also  special  effects  as  blood  capsules  & 
blood;  crepe  hair,  latex,  etc. 


Reg.  hours  Mon.  - Fri.  9 a.m.  - 6 p.m. 


697  Glasgow  Rd.  Kitchener  N2M  2N7  745-3331 


Golds  Gym 

The  World  leader  in  fitness 


For  men  and  women 


• computerized  fitness  testing 
•Personalized  programming 

• over  4,000  sq.  ft.  workout  space 
including  aerobics  room, 
dancersize 

• the  finest  weight  training 
equipment  with  over  20,000  pds.  in 
weights 

• sauna  room 

• sun  bed 

• health  food  bar  and  nutritional 
programming 

• plenty  of  free  parking 


T«*nni«*r 

•Join  sessions  with  lf)82  Miss 
Canada,  Michelle  Tennier  tor 
instrnctions  on  body  building 
and  general  conditioning. 

$75.  Discount  for  students 

205  King  St.  E.,  Kitchener  (510)576.75:10 


pro  shop 


VICTORY 

ACTIYEWEAR 

A complete  line  of  sweat  pants, 
shirt  and  shorts 


NOW 


starting  at 


$9. 


95 


The  pro  shop  is  located  in 
THE  CONESTOGA  CENTRE 


CXLR  presents  ARCHIVES 

a musical  documentary 

Thursday  Nov.  25  at  3:30 

Jeff  Beck 


Condor  Jim  Gordon  .drives  to  the  basket  against  Fanshawe  forward  John  Mott  (20),  during 

last  Tuesday  nights  83-53  Condor  loss,  Blake  Reiner/Spoke 


Streak  shooting  nets  victory 
for  Fanshawe  over  Condors 


After  weekend  victories  over 
Canadore  (72-67)  and  Cam- 
brian (80-63)  colleges,  the  Con- 
estoga Cortdor  basketball  team 
were  looking  to  push  their 
record  over  the  .500  mark  with 
a win  over  the  Fanshawe 
Falcons  last  Tuesday  in  Lon- 
don. 

But  Fanshawe  had  other 
plans  in  mind,  as  they 
trounced  the  Condors  83-53. 
After  a close  first  half  Fan- 
shawe blew  the  game  wide 
open,  on  the  strength  of  some 
awesome  field  goal  shooting  in 
that  closing  half.  The  Falcons 
were  hitting  the  jumper  al- 
most at  will,  while  the  Condor 
offense  was  left  in  the  dressing 
room. 

The  Fanshawe  scoring  at- 
tack was  led  by  their  big 
centre  Emilio  Rocco,  who 
popped  in  24  points;  John 
Hayden  with  17  points  and 
Scott  Rowlands  with  11  points 
were  other  contributors  to  the 
Falcon’s  scoring  output. 
Meanwhile,  the  Condor  marks- 
men were  guards  George 
Tinnes  with  15  points  and  Doug 
Schneck  with  14. 

The  Condors  jumped  into  a 
7-0  advantage  by  the  sixteen 
minute  mark  on  solid  rebound- 
ing and  good  defense.  But 
turnovers  and  poor  shot  selec- 
tion by  the  Condors  brought 
the  Falcons  even  at  9-9  with 
13:49  remaining  in  the  half. 

The  remainder  of  the  first 
half  stayed  even  throughout, 
the  largest  spread  being  a 
28-22  Falcon  lead  with  6: 48  left. 
The  Condors  did  tie  the  game 
on  three  separate  occasions 
late  in  the  half  but  could  never 
take  the  lead. 

Defense  was  the  key  to  the 
low  scoring  half,  as  both  teams 
made  it  difficult  for  either  to 
penetrate  the  passing  lanes, 
thus  the  majority  of  the  scor- 
ing was  done  on  fifteen  to 
twenty-foot  jumpers.  The  half 
ended  on  a missed  layup  by  the 
Condors,  trailing  38-36. 

The  second  half  was  all 
Fanshawe.  A 38-38  deadlock 
would  be  the  last  time  the 
Condors  would  be  close  again. 

With  the  Falcons  two  big 
centres,  Rocco  and  John  Mott 
were  controlling  the  boards 
and  hitting  on  twenty-foot 
jump  shots,  the  Condors  could 
never  recover.  Having  trouble 
getting  the  ball  inside  to  for- 
wards George  Sonnenburg  and 
Wayne  Munro,  the  Condors 
tried  duplicating  the  feats  on 
Fanshawe  by  hitting  on  long 


jumpers.  But  the  shooting  was 
cod  and  this  was  exemplified 
by  the  paltry  17  points  the 
Condors  accumulated  in  the 
second  half. 

With  five  minutes  left  in  the 
game  and  leading  75-48,  Fan- 
shawe  each  Len  Johnson 
began  replacing  some  of  his 
regulars.  One  of  them,  guard 
Scott  Rowlands,  scored  eight 
of  his  eleven  points  in  the  final 
minutes  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  in 
the  second  half  for  the  Condors 
was  that  of  guard  Doug 
Schneck,  who  handled  the  ball 
well  all  game  long  and  led 
second  half  scorer’s  for  the 
Condors  with  eight  points; 
most  of  them  from  long 
range. 

By  the  final  two  minutes  of 
he  game  the  outcome  was  not 
indoubt,  because  of  this  the 
play  slowed  down  and  became 


boring  at  times.  The  only 
excitement  generated  after 
this  was  the  ovations  that  the 
Fanshawe  fan’s  gave  to  each 
of  the  starting  Falcon  players, 
as  they  would  come  to  the 
bench  to  be  replaced. 

“It’s  the  best  game  we’ve 
played  this  year,”  Fanshawe 
coach  Johnson  said  after  the 
game.  “All  of  the  boys  played 
well  tonight.” 

“In  the  last  two  games  we’ve 
played,  our  opponents  have 
only  averaged  50  points,  we’re 
finally  getting  some  consis- 
tency that  was  lacking  earlier 
in  the  year.” 

Condor  coach  Bob  Scott  said 
its  just  one  of  those  games  you 
get  in  the  course  of  a season. 
“The  first  half  of  the  game  was 
very  even,  but  the  second  half 
everything  we  shotmissed,  ev- 
erything they  shot  went  in.” 
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